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MARRIAGE. 

On the 12th inst. (Easter Eve) at St. George’s, Bloomsb 
James P. Boswell, are uncle of the bridegroom, assisted b the Rev. J. J. 
Giendinning Nash, M A., Incumbent of Christ Church, oburn-square, 
John irvine Boswell, M.R.C.S., L.8.C P., of Faversham, Kent, second son 
of the late John Alexander Corrie Boswell, of H M. Indian Civil Service, to 
Ellen Elizabeth (Duisy), only daughter of Edgar Horne, of 46, Russell- 


square, 
DEATHS. 
e Sth inst., at Fernleigh, Harlesden, N.W., of heart disease, Henry 
Senne banter: born at Wendover, Buckinghamshire, April a pee : 
an, 21, 1884, at Winnipeg, Canada, William Henry Smith, formerly 
of the ‘toral Marines, eldest om of the late Rev. William Smith, M.A., 
Vicar of East Tuddenham and Honingham, Norfolk, aged 45. 

On the 5th inst., after a brief illness, at No. 21, Eardley-crescent, South 
Kensington, Letitia M., daughter of the late Hon. Walter A, Yelverton, and 
beloved wife of James S. Egan, M.B. 

On the 7th inst., Arthur Philip Hawthorn, Esq., in his 40th year. The 
deceased was the son of the late Robert Hawthorn, Esq , by bis marriage 
with Agatha, daughter of George Shedden, Esq., of Spring Hill, Cowes, I.W. 
He was educated at Harrow, and was formeriy in the 35th (Royal Sussex) 
Regiment; married, in 1881, Georgina, daughter of Robert Dickinson, Esq., 
Shotley House, county Durham. 

On the 2nd inst., at Goldielea, Uddingston, Mary Duncombe, wife of 
Captain Charles C. Thomson. Friends will please aecept of this (the only) 
intimation. 

*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement, 


ury, by the Rev. 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 26. 


| London International and Universal 
Low| Exhibition of Arts, &c., Crystal 
Palace, to be opened by the Lord 
Mayor. a 
Botanic Society, Spring Exhibition, 


Suwpay, Apnrit 20. 
First Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday. , 
Morning Lessons: Numbers xvi. 1— 
36; 1 Cor. xv. 1--29. Evening ae 
I ss: Numbers xvi. r xvii. | 2. P-m. . 4 
+19; deka 20:4 Op ~_ Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 10.30a.m., Rev. Society, 7 p.m., Mr. H. M. Whitley 
Prebendary Whittington; 3.15p m.,/ On Modern Locomotive Practice. 
Rev. Canon Liddon; 7 p.m., Rev. Se eet 8 oo —" y 
H. L. Paget. rincipa. awson » A. 
‘Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m., Rev.} _ Irving. 
F. K. Harford;'3 p.m, Key. | Society of Arts, 8 p.m., Mr. J. B. 
Canon Rowsell; 7 p.m., Archdeacon — on Thames (ommuni- 
Rg com noon. | pee of Antiquaries, anniversary, 
fhitehall, 11 a.m. and .m., Rey.'_ 2p-m. — , 
“cee aon cee Philharmonic Society, 8 p.m. _ 
Savoy, 11.30 a.m., the Bishop of a a festival dinner, 
Algoma ; 7, Rev. W. M. Sinclair. illis’s Rooms. 
Charles, King of Roumania, born,| Albert Hall National Concert, 8 p.m. 
1839; accession, 1866. | Tuurspay, Apri 24. 
Mospay, Aprit 21. Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
British Architects’ Institute,8 p.m. | Dewar on Flame and Oxidation. 
Asiatic Society, 4 p.m. Royal Society, 4.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m., discussion Telegraph Engineeis’ = et 8 p.m. 
on Thames Water Supply. Races: Thirsk and Sandown, 
Surveyors’ Institution, 8 p.m., Mr. ; Feidkd; “kpast' 2s 
T. C. Clarke on Improved Dwell- “ women Say See 
ings for Labourers and Artisans, | St. Mark, evangelist and martyr. 
Victoria Institute, 8 p.m. | New moon, 2.58 p.m. nen n 
Reassembling of Parliament. seie a? ed eclipsed; invisible in 
ibbert Lectures: Professor Albe aS : 
aed on = pce me Religions Quekett Microscopical Club, 8p.m. 
of Mexico and Peru (in French), | Architectural Association, 6.30 p.m., 
St. George’s Hall, 5 p.m. (tirst of Mr. E. J. Tarver on the History of 
six lectures) 2 y | Architecture. 
Te i A 22 | Society of Arts, 8 p.m., Mr. W. G. 
mega gag | Pedder on Law of Landlord and 
Easter Law Sittings begin. | Tenant in India. 
Horticultural Society, 11 am. | Consecration of Canon Stubbs as 
Civil Engineers’ Institution,8 pm. | Bishop of Chester in York Minster. 
Statistical Society, 7.45 p.m., Lieut. | Royal Institution, $ p.m.; Mr. Walter 
H. B. Willock, R.E., on English} Besant on the Art of Fiction, 
Express Trains in1871,andaCom-| 9 p.m. 
parison between them and those of | inieniG ckonsy ae 
1883. TURDAY, RIL <6. 
Anthropological Institute,8 p.m. | — — . e, poten eed 
Gresham ctures, 6 pm., Dean| ! Topp 0 a < € 
Burgon on Divinity (four days). | in| Roman Archeology — the 


oyal Institution, 3 p.m., Dr. E.| * Colosseum. er " 
—., — the gy ma of Nerve Geologists’ Association, excursion to 


and Muscle. Guildford. 
Races : Epsom Spring Meeting. Society of Schoolmasters, 2 p.m. 
- | Physical Society, 3 p.m. 
Wepwespay, Apait 23. | Botanic Society, 3.45 p.m. 
St. George’s Day. Artists’ Benevolent Fund, anniver- 
Albert, King of Saxony, born, 1828. | _ sary dinner, Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Royal Society of Literature, anni-' London Musical Society, evening 
versary, 4.30 p.m. ! concert. 








TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1884. 
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Trains from Victoria and 





aa - > 
] INR{I GH TON.—Frequent 

J London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool-street. 

Keturn lickets, London to Brighton, available for eightdays. Weekly, Fortnightly, 
ani Monthly Tickets at cheap rates, available tu travel by all Trains between London 
and Brighton. 

Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday, from Victoria, 10.0 a.m. 
Farr, 12s. 64., inciuding Pullman Car. 

Cheap Half-Guinea First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, from 

t sand London Bridge, admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
heap First-class Day ‘Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, from Victoria at 10.45 a.m. 
end 12.0 p.m "are, 108. 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. 
T gh bookings to Brighton from principal Stations on the Railways in the 


Throug 
Northern and Midiand Districts. 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST 
NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 





ROUTE. — Via 


pe. 
SUC . &c.—Tonrists’ Tickets are 
isered enabling the holder to visit all the principal piace< of interest. 

The Day Special Express Service will commence on May 1 for the Season. 





WICKETS and every information at the Brighton 


Company's West-Eud General Offices, 2%. Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 


Hotel Buildings, Trafaigar-square; City Office, Hay’s Agency, Cornliil; Cook's, 
Ludgate-circus; also at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 
(By order) J.P. Kuionrz, General Manager. 





T ENLEY REGATTA. Painted by WALTER FIELD. 
NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. DICKINSON’S, 114, New Bond-street, W., from 
‘Yeu till Dusk. Admission Free. 


“HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died. NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 
26, New Bund-street, with his other great pictures. Ten to Six Daily. Is. 


NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, t.A.—This 
a creat Work is now ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CISERI'S Picture 
ot CHRisT BORNE TO THE TOMB, and other important works, at the GAL- 
LEKIES, 168, New Bond-street. TeutoSix. Admission, is. 











THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 

by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including M. Fortuny’s Picture, 
“jn the Vatican,” is NUW OPEN at ARTHUR ‘TOOTH and SONS’ GALLERIES, 
5 and 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's ‘[lieatre. Admission, Js., including 
Catalogue. 





hal r 7 nb eda ah + y 
N R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
a Managers, Mesers. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain. —A MOSS ROSE RENT, 
written by Arthur Law, Music by Alfred J. Caldicott ; after which, an entirely New 
Musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled A LITTLE DINNER. Concluding with 
A DOUBLE EVENT, written by Arthur Law and Alfred Keed; Music by Corney 
Grain. —MORNING PERFORMANCES every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 
Three: EVENINGS, gone Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. Admission, Is. and 
2s.; Stalls, 3e. and 5s. Booking Office open from Ten to Six. No charge for Booking. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham-place. 


7 a 

N\HE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry-street, W. 

LIGHTED BY ELEUTRICITY. Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
OVEN EVERY EVENING with the New Farcical Comedy by C. H. Mawlter.calted 
THE CLIVATE SECRETARY, at Nine. Preceded by Sydney Grundy’s one-act Comedy, 
IN HONOUR BOUND, at Eight. For Cast see Daily Papers. ours open, at 7.%), 
box-office at the Theatre open daily from Eleven to Five, Prices from 1s, to £3 3s. 
Telephone, 70, No fees or gratuities. 





See opinions of all the leading daily and weekly papers on the 
- " 27 mM 
VN OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
EASTER HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 
“Times,” “ Standard,” “* Daily News,” “ Post,”’ ‘* Advertiser,” “ 
April 15; “ Lloyd's,” “* Weekly Times," “ News of the World,” “ Era,” 
Great success of the new Artists, Mr. TOM WARD, Major BU RK. ‘ 
The New Comic Sketch of the DUDES AND DUDESSES. 
EVERY NIGHT at Eight. : “ 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 8A'TURDAYS, Three and Eight. 
Fauteniis, 58.; Sofa Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. No fees of any kind, 
open at 2.30 and 7.90, Tickets and Places at Austin's Office, St. James's Hail, 
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The people of England will have learnt with peculiar 
satisfaction that the health of her Majesty has been 
sufficiently restored to enable her to fulfil the promise cf 
visiting her son-in-law, the Grand Duke Louis of Hesse. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice are now enjoying a fort- 
night’s rest at Darmstadt, the home of the late Princess 
Alice, prior to the marriage, postponed under such painful 
circumstances, of her Majesty’s granddaughter to Prince 
Louis of Battenberg. It is more than seven years since 
Queen Victoria, then mourning over the irreparable loss 
of the Prince Consort, sustained her second family 
bereavement by the untimely death of the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, whose noble qualities endeared 
her to all who knew her. Not less melancholy has 
been the sudden removal of Prince Leopold, who 
had hoped to be present at the wedding of his beloved 
sister’s daughter. In the midst of her own recent 
maternal sorrow, her Majesty sought relief by her affec- 
tionate sympathy with the widowed Duchess of Albany, 
and we sincerely hope that it may be further mitigated 
by her presence at the nuptial ceremony that promises 
to add to the happiness of a granddaughter, in whom are 
reflected the virtues of Princess Alice. 





The Kaster recess this year has been to large classes an 
acceptable break in the current of daily life. Although 
the weather has been cold and ungenial to all, and 
dangerous to invalids, it has been bracing to the vigorous, 
and fairly favourable to the increasing number who 
at this season seek for change in country scenes 
or at scaside resorts. If the ‘‘ethereal mildness”’ of 
spring has been entirely lacking, the Easter holidays have 
not been spoilt by dripping skies. Dry weather was a 
precious boon not only to the multitude of excursionists, 
but to the thousands of Volunteers who sacrificed ease and 
recreation to take part in the rough campaigning on the 
south coast of England. Our auxiliary forces have out- 
lived the days of show reviews and marches past. On 
Saturday and Monday they were engaged in somewhat 
complicated military mancuvres at Portsmouth and 
Dover, which tested their proficiency and endurance ; and 
not a few battalions, having more leisure if not more pluck 
than their comrades, marched down from London to the 
scene of operations. It is a moot point whether the division 
supposed to have come from Salisbury relieved the garrison 
of Hilsea, pent up by a foreign force, but less doubtful as 
to the defeat of the invader at Dover. What is certain is 
that, except a too zealous expenditure of powder, our 
riflemen behaved with military discipline and intelligence 
during their arduous operations, and have been highly 
praised by those in command for their soldier-like qualities 
and military spirit. The 25,000 men or more who were thus 
brigaded may be the élite of our Volunteer force, but it is 
remarkable that our second line of defence consists of at 
least 200,000 riflemen, more or less trained, who would be 
ready to come forward at the call of duty to act in con- 
junction with our regular troops. 


Though the din of party conflict has already recom- 
menced at Birmingham, Manchester, and elsewhere, there 
are more agreeable and novel incidents of the week to 
take note of, such as the festivities in connection with 
the Tercentenary of Edinburgh University. Since Scot- 
land was united with England there has been no such 
celebration as that which has this'- weck occupied 
the attention and taxed the resources of the citizens 
of ‘‘auld Reckie.” In the preparation of the five-days’ 
programme the civic officials have actively co-operated 
with the University authorities. No jealousy exists 
between them. The town and gown antipathies, which 
are rife at Oxford and Cambridge, are unknown in 
Edinburgh. All Scotland is proud of its chief seat 
of learning—the youngest and strongest of them all— 
which numbers amongst its alumni such honoured names 
as Bell, Simpson, Black, Playfair, Brewster, Dugald 
Stewart, Thomas Brown, Sir W. Hamilton, and Thomas 
Carlyle. Grand receptions, the presentation of addresses 
by delegates from learned bodies, and the conferring of 
degrees, will be relieved by banquets, balls, concerts, 
illuminations, fireworks, and a torchlight procession of 
students. Sir Stafford Northcote has an arduous task 
before him ; though, perhaps, more agreeable than political 
conflict in the Parliamentary arena. But we hope the 
amiable Chancellor will survive the monster Edinburgh 
programme which he has to see carried out. The Scottish 
people owe much to the democratic character of their 
Universities, the advantages of which are not limited to 
the well-to-do classes, but are more or less available by 
all sections of the community. 
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The Easter recess has enabled M. Ferry and other 
Ministers to do honour to the memory of M. Gambetta, on 
the unveiling of a statue to the great French patriot at 
Cahors, his native town. As time rolls on, it becomes 
increasingly evident that when he died, little more than a 
year ago, that distinguished patriot had completed his 
life work—the consolidation of the Republic, for which he 
laboured and suffered. He was neither a constructive 
statesman of the highest class, a patient diplomatist, nor 
a profound tactician. When M. Ferry says the decease of 
M. Gambetta created a void which can never be filled, he 
spoke the truth only in a restricted sense. His illustrious 
countryman was better fitted for the réle of an en- 
lightened Dictator than of a responsible Prime Minister. 
He was the Premier of a few weeks, while his 
successor, though greatly inferior in ability, has 
by good management retained office for fourteen 
months ; partly, it must be allowed, by dexterously avail- 
ing himself of the prestige of M. Gambetta. The political 
rival has become an enthusiastic eulogist, and the French 
people are quite content to accept the situation. 





It may be, however, that there are troublous times in 
store for M. Ferry and his colleagues, notwithstanding the 
successful campaign of the French forcesin Tonquin. The 
capture of Hong-Hoa without serious resistance for the 
present completes military operations, the rainy season 
having commenced. If it should turn out to be true 
that Amoy is to be seized by the French flect as a 
material guarantee, a new chapter in the relations of 
France with the East has opened. The supreme object 
of her statesmen is to secure a heavy indemnity from 
China, and thus reconcile the French people to the 
aggressive action of their rulers in the kingdom of 
Annam. Whether the Court of Pekin will once again 
yicld is a question that cannot yet be answered. It 
would seem that the Empress has cashiered Prince Kung, 
the peace Minister, for his dilatory policy, degraded the 
Viceroy of Canton, ordered the Governor of Yunnan to be 
punished, and decreed a general levy. All this has a 
warlike look; but the Chinese Government, although it 
has threatened hostilities for more than a year past, has 
done nothing beyond furtively reinforcing the Black 
Flags in Tonquin. If, however, the supreme autho- 
rities at Pekin are about to act with vigour, the British 
colonies at the treaty ports will have an anxious time 
of it. 





It is reasonable to suppose that Egyptian complications 
greatly exercise the minds of our responsible Ministers 
during the recess. Mr. Gladstone, whose health is 
improving as fast as the bleak east wind will allow, has 
been able to remove to the delightful seat of Mr. Leveson 
Gower, at Holmbury Hill, and thither Lord Granville 
has followed him. How to prevent everything falling 
to pieces at Cairo has no doubt been the subject of 
anxious deliberation by these veteran statesmen. Perhaps 
itis by their agency that the differences between Nubar 
Pasha and Mr. Clifford Lloyd have been composed. Both, 
at least, remain in office. But the important point is 
that the Egyptian Minister seems to be going over 
to:the side of the reactionary Pashas, and that the 
Khedive sympathises with him. It is impossible to 
believe that the dual system of administration can 
long be upheld. While our Government hesitate to 
accept a policy which will throw Egypt and its heavy 
burdens upon their hands, the French papers denounce 
an English Protectorate, and the European Powers 
generally do not favour a modification of the Law of 
Liquidation, which would be adverse to Egyptian bond- 
holders. How to find a way out of these perplexities no 
doubt absorbs the thoughts of our Premier and Foreign 
Minister, even more than the position of General Gordon. 
Suspicious reports from Cairo magnify the immediate 
peril of that gallant officer. Evidently his retreat north- 
ward is cut off, and unless the aspect of events greatly 
changes, British troops will have to be sent, towards the 
end of the summer, to rescue him and the garrison of 
Khartoum. 





The arrest in London of the Fenian Fitzgerald, who 
was wanted in connection with the Tubbercurry murder 
conspiracy, speedily followed by the capture of Daley at 
Birkenhead and Egan at Birmingham—all three believed 
to be in league—bears testimony to the activity of our 
detectives, who appear to have been for some time on the 
track of these suspected persons. Upon the unconscious 
Daley was found the mechanism of five infernal machines 
bottles of liquid; and a rigid search has 
been made for dynamite on the premises occupied by 
Egan. As to the real significance of these arrests, we 
shall, no doubt, before long hear more, and we may, per- 
haps, learn in due time whether the Dynamiters have their 
head-quarters in France or in America, But it is satis- 
factory to know that such murderous conspiracies have 
become more difficult of execution. Perhaps the vigilance 
of our police has prevented another diabolical explosion. 
Miscreants who are daily in fear of betrayal, and whose 
movements are followed throughout the United King- 
dom, will find their plots too dangerous to themselves, 
Dynamiters have as much reason to fear informers as 
Invincibles, and neither can plot in secret for long without 
risk of being pounced upon. 


and some 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

On Easter Tuesday was laid to rest, in Willesden churchyard, 
all that was mortal of Charles Reade, dramatist, novelist, and 
journalist. Beyond the mourners who were of his kith and 
kin, and a few actors and men of letters, personal or pro- 
fessional friends of the deceased, the gathering round the 
grave was not a large one. The day was rainy, the air raw; 
it is holiday-time; the spot chosen for the interment was 
rather a distant one; and very many authors and journalists 
who had been fellow-workers with Charles Reade, and had just 
written, it may be, most flattering obituary notices of him, 
were doubtless too busy to travel five miles and a half from 
Euston to see him buried. But there was a considerable crowd 
round the house at Shepherd’s-bush whence the funeral pro- 
cession started; andin the Uxbridge-road large numbers of 
the shops were partially closed. 


For a long time—ten years at the very least—it will be 
difficult to determine the precise rank that Charles Reade 
will take among the great writers of the Victorian era. I say 
advisedly the great writers; for although, in obedience to a 
curious self-denying ordinance which he had framed, Charles 
Reade was accustomed to assert that he was wholly destitute 
of the imaginative faculty, there is no page of his writing which 
(to my mind) does not bear, very distinctly impressed indeed, 
the stamp of Genius. Novelists have their heyday of 
popularity; they make fortunes—sometimes—and pass away, 
and their novels are completely forgotten. Yet I can scarcely 
reulise the idea of a time when English-speaking people 
will cease to read and to admire such fictions as ‘‘ Christie 
Johnstone,’ as ‘* The Cloister and the Hearth,’’ as ‘‘ Griffith 
Gaunt,’? and as ‘‘It is Never too Late to Mend.’”’ ‘The 
prison scenes of that magnificent work are avowedly a 
réchaufé of a Bluebook—precisely as Moliére’s ‘‘ Festin de 
Pierre’’ is a réchauffé of an Italian pantomime, and Goethe's 
*Taust”’ a réchaunffé of an old monkish legend. But the 
genius of Charles Reade has made Hawes, the jail governor, and 
Mr. Eden, the chaplain, Tom Robinson and Josephs, Fry and 
the turnkeys, as distinctly original and dramatic characters as 
the Don Juan and Sganarelle of Poquelin, as the Faust and 
Mephistopheles, the Gretchen and the Valentine of the 
Magician of Weimar. 


In speaking of Charles Reade as a man it may be said, 
for the fifty thousandth time, J/omo duplex. There were 
two Charles Reades, differing very widely from each other. 
One was a@ very pugnacious and vituperative old gentleman, 
always shaking his fist in somebody’s face, and not unfre- 
quently hitting somebody over the head—on paper, of course. 
I did not trouble myself much with this Charles Reade. He 
never shook his fist in my face nor thwacked me on the sconce. 
But the other Charles Reade I knew, and revered, and loved 
as a valiant, upright, and withal charitable and com- 
passionate Christian man, inexhaustible in his pity for suffer- 
ing, implacable only in his hatred of things that were shameful, 
and cruel, and mean. He was throughout his life a militant 
man; but his soldiering is over now. ‘‘ Nicanor lies dead in his 
harness,”’ and the hand so doughtily stretched forth against 
his foes will smite no more. His ashes rest in a peaceful tomb 
by the side of the Friend whom he loved so long and so deeply ; 
and he leaves behind him a host of sorrowing friends who not 
only appreciated his genius but knew and reverenced his 
personal worth. 


Ah! Imagination played me a sad trick last week with 
respect to the Government of London Bill. Vainly did I dream 
of an Alderman Labouchere, and an Alderman De Worms in the 
future. If the Ministerial measure passes—I have been offered 
heavy odds that it will not pass, but I never bet—thcre will 
be no more Aldermen in the metropolis, at all. Mr. W. J. 
Loftie, the historian of London, is, naturally, deeply distressed 
by the proposed abolition of a time-honoured office. ‘* Why,” 
he asks, very pertinently, in a letter to the Times, ‘‘is London 
alone of English cities to have no Aldermen? The office of 
Alderman is of considerable antiquity. ‘The original Aldermen 
were the chief landowners of the city. Subsequently they 
were its chief merchants. It would be a good thing in many 
of the suburbs if the chief landowners and their agents could 
be forced to become public officials amenable to the central 
body; admitting for the moment that we want a central body.’’ 
That’s where it is, Mr. W. J. Loftie. 


T read in one of the daily papers that, on Easter Tuesday, 
the Blue-Coat Boys went, according to ancient custom, to the 
Munsion House, and that 684 boys received eacha new shilling 
fresh from the Mint; while ‘‘ thirteen monitors received one 
pound one shilling; seven deputy monitors, ten and sixpence, 
and forty-one Grecians, two-and-sixpence.’’ It strikes me 
that this statement is ‘‘a little mixed ’’—that is to say, inac- 
curate. I had a dear brother once who was a deputy-Grecian 
at Christ’s Hospital; and, if I remember aright, in his time, 
at least, it was the Grecians, and not the monitors, who were 
presented with a guinea at tle Mansion House on Laster 
Tuesday. The monitors are inferior in rank both to the 
Grecians and the deputy-Grecians. 


The Blue-Coat Boys, I further read, ‘‘ were refreshed with 
a glass of sherry, or lemonade if they preferred it, and a bun.” 
Do you remember Charles Mathews the younger’s description, 
in a letter to his mother, of how he fared on the occasion when 
he and all the boys, not of the Blue-Coat School, but from 
Merchant Taylors’, were invited by the Lord Mayor to break- 
fast at the Mansion House? I may have quoted Charles’s 
account already, but it is good enough to bear repetition :— 

We saw the state bed ard all the state rooms in the Mansion House, 
and then we went to breakfast. There where (sic) very good things. I eat 
(sic) viz. :—a bit of fowl, a pear, an apple, half a jelly, a role (sic), five 
glasses of negus, half a tumbler of ale, and three cups of coffee, and a giass 
of water, 


Ah! the good old times. 


Assuredly is there nothing new under the sun. We are 
told by the Frankfurter Zeitung that Dr. Reinach has dis- 


zovered that the surfaces of fifty-pfenning pieces (sixpences) 
which have been long in circulation, are the home and feeding 
ground of vegetable fungi, and of a minute kind of bacteria. 
This is said to be the case with the small coins of all nations, 
the thin incrustation of organic matter deposited upon their 
surface rendering them very suitable for this parasitical settle- 
ment. The discovery is, we are told, ‘‘a matter of no little 
importance from the hygienic point of view, as it has now 
been conclusively established that bacteria forms the chief 
agency in the propagation of epidemic disease.”’ It is con- 
solatory, however, to be informed that there is a remedy for 
this shocking state of things. ‘‘ Where coins have been in 
circulation for a number of years, if they are washed in a 
boiling weak solution of caustic potash'they will be cleansed 
from their organic incrustation, and so freed from the 
unwelcomed guests which they harboured.” 


Very good. I nowturn to Thornbury and Walford’s ‘‘ Old 
and New London’’ (Cassell); &nd (Vol. III., p. 203) in an 
article on the famous ‘‘ Three-yards-of-song-for-a-penny ”’ 
printing-press, established in Seven Dials in the year 1814 
by Mr. James Catnach, I read :— 

He (Catnach) received such large sums of money in coppers, that he used 
to take them to the Bank of England in a hackney coach; and when his 
neighbours in Seven Dials refused to take them for fear of catching a fever 
which is said to have spread through their contact with low cadgers and 
hawkers, he boiled them, en masse, witha decoction of potash and vinegar to 
make them bright, and his coppers recovered their popularity. 

From the above it would appear that there were strong 
men before Agamemnon—and Dr. Reinach—and that Mr. 
James Catnach was one of them. 


An American naval officer, lately returned from Paris, is 
eloquent on the subject of cooking French beans. He is in 
love with the French method of cooking haricots verts sautés au 
beurre ; and his French landlady favoured him with a recipe 
for so preparing them : 

Boil the beans, after cutting them lengthwise in half, in plain water until 
tender and then drain them in a colander, and put them in very cold water, 
Have a saucepan with a sufficient quantity of melted butter (at a high 
heat) ready ; put the beans in this after draining again, and stir about until 
all the butter is taken up. Pepperand salt and some chopped parsley should 
be mixed with the butter. 


Jules Gouffé adds a small spoonful of lemon-juice to his 
havicots verts sautés au beurre. ‘* Life, I am sure,’? adds my 
gallant correspondent, ‘‘ would be much more pleasant to many 
people in England if they were not constantly served with 
what Thackeray used to call ‘Pommes-de-terre au naturel’ 
and ‘choufleur 4 l'eau.’ ”” 


At the same time it must be remembered that the very 
best French cooks mention (and mention with applause) a 
mode of treatment of green peas and French beans, which 
they call @ U Anglaise. Alexandre Dumas calls it tout ¢ 
Sait d V Anglaise. The pulse are ‘ plain boiled’? in water; 
and it is only when they come to table that a bit of butter 
is added. Sir Henry Thompson in his ‘‘ Food and Feeding’”’ 
(which admirable little book, I am glad to see, is in its 
third edition) treats the question with his usual lucidity 
and fulness of information, pointing out that ‘‘ garden peas, 
petites pois, when young, quickly grown, and fresh, have a 
delicious characteristic flavour of their own, are rather sweet 
and almost crisp when eaten; and maintain these attributes 
unimpaired if simoly boiled in salt and watcr. Such should 
be eaten a l’ Anglaise: the use of the term itself being a tacit 
admission on the part of the French chef that the simple cooking 
advocated here and practised in this country is oftenright. . . . 
The same process is equally applicable to French beans.”’ 


Yes, esteemed Sir Henry Thompson, the principle is admir- 
able, although personally I prefer haricots veris sautés au 
beurve—when I know whence the butter comes and who cooks 
the beans. But the practice of cooking vegetables in water 
is in this country, as a rule, abominable. 


In the matter of Private Tommy Atkins. I have received 
a batch of letters on this subject. One obliging correspondent 
forwards me a specimen page of a private soldiex’s pocket 
ledger, in which ‘‘ Thomas Atkins, No. 1746,’’ is duly credited 
with the amount of pay to which he is entitled; while he is 
debited with such items as ‘* Washing, 10d.; seven days’ 
cells at 6d. ; boots mended, 3 pence; and hair-cutting, 1d.’? 
I am sorry to say that it is not a statement of account very 
encouraging to young soldiers ; for Private Atkins begins the 
month with a balance of one shilling and eightpence against 
him, and ends it still ‘‘ to the bad ”’ to the extent of one shilling 
and eightpence three farthings. But if a man will treat him- 
self to suchluxuries as three-and-sixpence worth of “‘ cells”? in 
the course of four weeks, what can heexpect? Whentheaccount 
is balanced it is signed both by Private Atkins and by his 
captain, whose mythical name is ‘‘ A. Lawrence.’’? Would not 
‘*H. Walker’? have been more appropriate? The specimen 
page before me should be an old one, for provision is made for 
the illiterate soldier by the printed form :— 

John Jones, 
Private. Thomas X Atkins. 
(Witness). Mark. 

Tommy Atkins’? obviously represents in military book- 
keeping the convenient dummy of which, in old legal parlance, 
John Doe and Richard Roe were types. There was a third spirit 
also occasionally summoned from the vasty deep of litigation ; 
but I forget his name. As for Private Thomas Atkins, his 
designation would appear to have been due to the arbitrary 
selection of some War-Office clerk; but not one of my cor- 
respondents can tell mo the precise period at which Tommy first 
made his appearance in military technology. Touching the 
origin of ‘‘ Dumanet’’ as the generic name for a French private 
soldier, Iam much indebted to ‘‘O. E.B.’’ (Dudley), who 
tells me that, on reference to the ‘‘ Dictionnaire d’Argot,’’ by 
L. Larchey (Ed. 1880, Supplément), he finds the name of 
Dumanet explained as that of a credulous soldier, typically 
caricatured, and dating from the capture of Algiers in 1830. 


His 


Mem.: “H. I.’? (Horseforth, Leeds) indulges in the 
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pleasant conjecture that ‘‘ Thomas Atkins’? may have some 
connection with ‘‘ Thomas Atkinson, the perfect private soldier 
portrayed by Fielding in his wonderful novel, ‘ Amelia.’ ’’ 
This as a derivation is not quite so farfetched as that of 
Chaucer’s “Jack of Dover” trom ‘‘ Chef d’ouvre.”’ ‘his 
adventurous guess has been made by “‘E.D.’’ Well, the French 
long ago corrupted ‘‘ our riding coat”’ into ‘‘ redingote’’ and 
our ‘‘bowling-green”’ into “ boulingrin.’”? It is possible, 


though not very probable, that we have corrupted ‘ chef 
Voouvre’’ into Jack of Dover. 


I read with a chastened gricf in the St. James’s Gazette 
that Mr. Yeames, R.A., ‘‘is one of the few English painters 
who grapple successfully with heroic canvases and historical 
subjects’’?; but that ‘“‘he is content this year with sending 
to the Academy a moderate-sized canvas, on which he hus 
painted a scene from the life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.’’ 
Yes; the number of English painters who can successfully 
grapple with historical subjects is painfully limited. he 
expression ‘‘heroic canvases,’? puzzled me a little at first; 
but I remembered that a canvas, before the artist begins to 
paint upon it, is usually ‘‘ primed.’? Priming would seem to 
be the first step in the manufacture of heroics. I should like 
to see a bas-relief representing Mr. Yeames grappling with 
a heroic canvas. 


Elderly people subject to bronchitis and asthma have, 
ordinarily, not much breath to spare; but what little I have 
left has been (figuratively) taken away by the startling intel- 
ligence that a new school for the instruction of young girls in 
useful arts and trades will shortly be started at Stamboul, and 
placed under the immediate patronage of his Imperial Highness 
the Sultan. Ifad I been told that such a school was to be 
established at Pera or atGalata, the announcement would have 
been slightly less amazing. ‘Technical education for Turkish 
girls at Stamboul, in a school of three hundred pupils! ‘Two 
hundred of these abnormal schoolgirls will pay half a Turkish 
pound per month for instruction; while the remaining one 
hundred will be admitted gratuitously. There will be periodical 
examinations and distributions of prizes. Mashallah! 


What arts and trades will they be taught, these little Moslem 
maidens? Scientific dress-cutting; the embroidering of 
pxpouches, the damascening of yataghans; the felting of 
fezzes ; the carving of amber mouth-picces for narghilés and 
chiboucks; the gilding of attar-of-rose phials; the illue 
mination of copics of the Koran; the weaving of prayers 
carpets; or the making of grecn turbans for Descendants of 
the Prophet? Will there be a National Training School for 
Turkish Cookery at Seraglio Point, with a pupil of Mrs. 
Charles Clarke (in a yashmak) to instruct the budding 
*‘Khanums’’ in the art of making pilaf, kibabs, and Lumps 
of Delight; and will bed marks be the portion of the inat- 
tentive culinary scholar who makes cream tarts without pepper ? 
In any case, the Schoolmistress Abroad in Stamboul will be 
something more than a phenomenon. It will be a Portent. 


A statue of Léon Gambetta has been sct upin the Place 
Fénélon in his native town, Cahors, where his worthy father 
was, during so many years, a dealer in denrécs coloniales, other- 
wise a grocer. Felix Whitehurst, in the palmy days of the 
Second Empire, when young Léon Gambetta first made his 
appearance at the Paris Bar, used to speak of him as ‘‘ the 
Macaroni Man from Genoa.’’ I do not say that a statue is not 
due to Gambetta’s memory. ‘There was, unhappily, no time 
during his life for the question to be settled whether he was or 
was not agreat man. Ile was unquestionably a very able one ; 
and did his best to serve his country in very troublous times. 
But surely an effigy of Gambetta might have been erected 
at Cahors without displacing the statues of brave old 
Marshal Bessiéres, one of the ablest and most upright of the 
lieutenants of the Virst Napoleon, and of Joachim Murat. 
The first died (on the field of battle) Duke of Istria. ‘The 
second was successively Grand Duke of Berg and King of 
Naples. ‘They were certainly not aristocrats by birth. 
Lessiéres was of the humblest origin, and entered the army as 
common soldier. Murat was the son of an innkeeper, and 
before he turned trooper was a postilion. The crime—the un- 
pardonable crime—of these heroic men in the eyes of the 
Gavroches, who are now paramount in France, is that they 
were the Captains of Napoleon the Great, who, during the 
fourteen years of the Consulate and the Empire, kept 
Gavrochism in such excellent order. 


In the report of the charities and parochial institutions of 
St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, Holborn, for the year 
1883, I read that the children of the Ormond-yard School 
have for the last eighteen years enjoyed every Wednesday a 
roast leg of mutton dinner at the school, and at the 
cost and charges of Mrs. Maxwell, known to the novel- 
reading million as Miss Braddon. ‘This quiet and wn- 
ostentatious gift has been a real boon to the poor school- 
children, who are often very scantily fed; and the Rector of 
St. George the Martyr, the Rev. Dacre Craven, expresses in 
the report his regret that Mrs. Maxwell has resolved to throw 
her roast leg of mutton endowment into the larger fund for 
providing dinners for School Board children. I hope that 
Mrs. Maxwell will do nothing whatever of the kind. She once 
lived in the square which I inhabit; she is respectfully re- 
membered in the neighbourhood; and her maintenance of the 
weekly leg of mutton dinner to the children of Ormond-yard 
school is purely so much quiet, tender, thoughtful, docal 
charity. The real meaning of the svying that Charity begins 
at home is that you should do your best first to succour your 
immediate neighbours—the poor people about your own home. 
You know what they want, and that they are not humbugging 
you. As toany broadly comprehensive scheme of feeding Board 
children, I utterly disapprove of it as being directly provocative 
of pauperism, and of tempting unscrupulous parents to neglect 
their responsibilities towards their offspring. We are shame- 
fully overtaxed to keep up these big schools; and I do not see 
that we should be called upon to pay for feeding the Board 
School children, as well as for teaching—or overteaching them. 


“G. R. P.” (Exeter) is exercised concerning the de 
rivation of the colloquialism ‘‘ Left in the lurch.’’ The latest 
dictionaries state that ‘‘lurch’’ is a term at cribbage denoting 
the position of a player who has not made his thirty-first hole 
when his opponent has pegged his sixty-first. The_Joser in 
such a case is said to be ‘“* left in the lurch,’ expréssed in 
French (Cotgrave) by ‘‘il demeura lourche.’? Hence to leave 
in the lurch is to ieave in a difficult situation or embarrassment, 


in a forlorn state, or without help. GAS 
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Throwing himself upon his knees beside her, he kissed Berna’s gloved hand over and over again. 


BE 


AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH.” “THE SENIOR PARTNER,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HORT as was the space 
which intervened be- 
tween the gate of the 
graveyard and the 
church porch, Mrs. 
Boyle, while travers- 

ing it, contrived 

to smooth those 
feathers her ‘‘ head- 
strong girl’? had 
ruffled, 
With 





POO renee ses, ees ese 


mincing 

she pursued 

path leading 

westward, precning 

herself like some 

conceited pigeon as 

she went, and adding 

such small touches 

to bows, net-crape, and 

cuffs as experience had 

taught her might advantageously be 

bestowed after a hurried walk and 

unavailing remonstrances with a 

young person ‘‘little better nor a 

natural.’ 

[ies ** All abloom,’’ the widow crossed 

the vestibule and sidled up the aisle, 

a complete contrast to Berna, who, 

so the few who were there to see afterward averred, followed 

her mother ‘‘ pale as death.’’ Even the lily tints had faded 
out of her cheeks, leaving a deathlier white still. 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 
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BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 


One swift glance told Mrs. Boyle there was no man in 
church worth setting her cap at; Mr. Garnsey was absent, 
Mr. Gorman Muir not present. The only churchwarden ou 
view was married, while Mr. Crommles was a widower of such 
long standing that most women, young and old, tender 
blossoms and ancients of days, considered it a mere waste of 
time to encompass that clerical citadel. 

‘‘For all there’s to see,’’ considered the widow, ‘‘ we 
might as well have stayed at home;’’ but before she had 
settled herself two strangers, lady and gentleman, were ushered 
into the Rector’s pew. 

The lady wore the neatest bonnet, the widow thought, she 
ever beheld ; while her mantle had a ‘‘ French cut about it”’ 
that struck Mrs. Boyle as peculiarly fascinating, and induced 
the reflection that if ‘‘ Berna owned a bit of an eye for such 
things, she might have taken the pattern off in her head.”’ 

It was a lovely day. Through the open windows pleasant 
airs laden with sweet scents wandered into the church. Out- 
side, the birds were singing and leaves dancing in the sun- 
shine; a gentle wind stirred the grass growing above the 
quiet dead. There was a great silence, broken only by the 
voice of Mr. Crommles and the murmured responses of the 
congregation ; even the clerk’s sonorous ‘‘ Amens’’ were more 
subdued than usual. Every now and then the whole scene 
seemed to fade away from Berna’s sight, while the words of 
the Rector sounded further and further away; portions of the 
service eluded her ear altogether; the singing sounded like a 
confused noise, heard as if coming from some remote distance. 
Over and over she tried to rouse herself—to shake herself 
into attention, but in a few minutes afterwards she found her 
mind again slipping away, utterly eluding her will. As ina 
dream, she listened to the Lessons; mechanically she stood, and 
kne!t, and sat, till at last, just as Mr. Crommles was approach- 
ing the end of his sermon, every object seemed to reel round, 


** My cruel love!” he cried—‘t My cruel, cruel love! 


mi) x LE. 


How can you be so cold to a man whose heart beats only for you i”? 


ETc. 


and she had to clutch the front of the pew to save herself from 
falling. 

‘*T shall faint if Ido not go out,’’ thought the girl, and 
rising, somehow she groped her way into the aisle, and blindly, 
but with the instinct .of self-preservation strong upon her, 
managed to get into the open air, and reach a square tomb, 
on which she sank, utterly exhausted. 

‘Good heavens! what is the matter, Miss Boyle,’’ ex- 
claimed Gorman Muir. Having come into church late, he had 
modestly taken a seat close by the door, and he was at Berna’s 
side sooner than the sexton, who answered, ‘‘She’s not fit to 
tell you. Keep up her head while I go for a drop of water. 
Don’t be scared—it’s only sort of aswound. There, didn’t 
I tell you?’’ he added, running back from the vestry, ‘‘ you’re 
better now, Miss, dear, aren’t you? ‘Take a sup of this. 
Don’t try to hold the glass; I’ll keep a grip of it. You’re 
trembling like a leaf. When she’s fit to move, you’d best 
help her round to my house. She can sit there a while, and 
I'll tell the mother not to be fretting herself. You ’re getting 
on bravely now, aren’t you? Don’t stir yet till you feel 
steady on your feet. That’s right, Mr. Muir; she’ll be best 
wanting her bonnet. Now I must go; Mr. Crommles will be 
near done by this time. See, I?ll just leave the tumbler beside 
you, case its wanted again ; and, mind, you take her round to 
the house; the people ’ll soon be passing here. Don’t refuse 
his arm, Miss ; you ’ll never be able to walk your lone. That’s 
better. You’re mighty tottery still. See the pride of her!”’ 
thought the sexton to himself, as he hurried back into the 
church; ‘‘she can’t thole touching the man’s coat-sleeve. 
Faith, and I don’t blame her; though, if it comes to that, her 
own mother’s no great things.”’ 

As for Gorman, he paced by Berna’s side in a very agony. 
What if his father’s prophecy were true—what if the girl 
should die ! 
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Around lay those who had faded out of existence as young 
asshe. Death did not spare, love could not save, them ; why 
should death spare her? Why should his own love a rail, when 
the tears of parents, the prayers of husbands, had in other 
cases failed to avert the doom. He pressed his right arm to 
his breast—he clenched his left hand in impotent despair ; 
he lifted his eyes to the clear blue sky, and silently murmured 
a petition that she might live ;—he could not speak a word to 
her—his very heart seemed to stand still with dread. Thus 
among the graves and through the little rustic gate they 
moved in utter silence. : 

Not a human being was about ; two large white goats— 
grazing on the little patch of common land in front of the few 
cottages, in one of which the sexton lived—turned and stared 
atthem. Without ceremony, Gorman lifted the latch and 
opened the door. 

The kitchen was empty. 


Beside a smouldering turf 
fire stood an old-fashioned easy-chair. Gorman placed 
Berna in it, and then, leaning against the mantel- 
shelf, remained looking at the girl, who had sank back in 
tiie seat and closed her eyes. After a minute she roused 
herself again. ‘‘ Don’t let me keep you here,” she said. 

‘Why are you so cruel to me?” he asked, with the quick 
revulsion of feeling common to untrained and passionate 
natures. ‘* You would speak more kindly to a dog than you do 
to me, and yet what in the wide world is there I would not do 
for you? Why will you go on this way, breaking my heart ? 
Why don’t you give me a chance of winning your love? If I 
were the very worst and lowest of God’s creatures you could 
not treat me more scornfully. Only tell me how I can please 
you—only set me some task, I do not care how hard—only treat 
me even as a brother—a fnend—and”’ 

‘«T wish you would go,’’ she murmured. 

With an angry gesture he flung out of the cabin, and stood 
with his outward gaze wandering over the quiet landscape, 
though he really saw nothing but Berna. While they were 
crossing the graveyard he would have died for her. Now, in 
his fury, he felt as though he could have killed her. For the 
time being he was desperate. An ungovernable rage took 
possession of him, and a noise as of many waters was surging in 
his ears. He could not see sky or earth for a mist of tears. 


Many demons rent him so sore he could have cried aloud with 
pain ; but at last they departed from out his soul, and he 
turned and re-entered the house. 

‘*Shall I fetch your mother ?”’ he asked ; and his voice was 
hoarse by reason of the struggle in which he had been 


engaged. 
“No, thank you,” 
would only go.”’ : 

‘Don’t be afraid; I’m going,”’ he retorted, with difficulty 
restraining another paroxysm of rage. ‘‘I curse myself for 
having given you the chance of bidding me leave you twice. 
No woman ever before said to me—Go!—perhaps that is the 
reason I never cared to stop with any woman, till I saw you! 
Oh! my God,’’ he added, vehemently, ‘‘ what I would not 
give to know how to melt the ice of your heart. It does not 
matter to you, I suppose, that you are destroying everything 
c I hate my life; I hate myself; I hate 
the very sunshine! But there, what is the use of talking? 
What I have to bear, I must bear. It was a bad night’s work 
for me when I came upon you like a spectre in the shadows of 
that summer night. I would have been away from here, long 
cnough ago, if it had not been for you. No; don’t tell me to 
leave you again; I am going. Upon my soul, I am,” and 
then, throwing himself upon his knees beside her, he kissed 
Berna’s gloved hand over and over again. ‘‘ My cruel love!” 
he cried. ‘* My cruel, cruel love! Howcan you be so cold to 
a man whose heart beats only for you? No;—stay where you 
are,’ he added as the girl attempted to rise. ‘* What a wretch 
I am, and you ill. Forgive me!” and he left the cottage 
as Mrs. Boyle, all flutter and excitement, advanced towards it. 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Gorman, who’d have dreamt of seeing you 
here,”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I thought you were in Donaghadee, 
no less. What’s wrong with Berna? ’”’ 

‘‘] donot know, Mrs. Boyle, answered the young man ; 

she seems very ill.”’ 

‘‘ There ’s no end to my troubles,’’ exclaimed the widow ; 

“first one thing and then another. Oh! it’s here you are, is 
ded, passing into the cabin, followed by Gorman. 

A fine fright I’ve had over you. I’m sure, when I turned 
my head, wondering what the clerk and Mr. Crommles were 
staring at our pew for, and saw you were gone, a child might 
have knocked me down. I never was one to make a fuss or a 
disturbance, so I sat on till I could contain myself no longer, 
and then, afterI ’d been hunting all over the neighbourhood 
for you, the old man came out and told me you were resting 
yourself. Pity you hadn’t stopped at home if you didn’t feel 
well. How I’m to get you back there, goodness only knows.’’ 

‘Mrs. Miller hasacar. She will lend it to me, I know,”’ 
whispered Gorman, eagerly. 

‘““You’re too kind altogether,’’ said Mrs. Boyle. ‘I can 
never thank you enough for your goodness. What’s that 
you’re saying, Berna ?—you’ll walk! Indeed, and you ’ll do 
no such thing—at least, I know I’m not going walk with 
you. I thought,” turning with an engaging simper to 
Gorman, ‘‘we’d never get to church at all. She dragged 
along just like some rheumatic old woman. I’m sure I hope 
if ever I live long enough to get into years I’ll be different 
from her. She hasn’t a bit of life or activity. As Miss 
Shiels was saying only the last time I saw her, anybody might 
think I was the girl in my first teens, and Berna some staid 
grandmother.”’ 

‘‘ Miss Shiells was correct so far as you are concerned,”’ 
remarked Gorman, anxious even at the expense of truth to 
make matters a little pleasanter. ‘‘ Perhaps I had better be 
seeing about that car.”’ 

He did not remain away long. At the foot of the hill he 
met a lad, who gladly undertook to carry his message ; while 
12, nothing loth, retraced the way he had so lately come. 

Short as was the time, he saw Berna had been crying. 
‘‘ And she won’t take me, who would never speak an unkind 
word to her,’’ he thought, bitterly. 

‘*‘ Had you not better come out into the air, Mrs. Boyle?’ 
he asked; ‘‘ you seem to find it warm here,’’ and his glance 
sought Berna’s face, in hopes that she might thank him with 
her eyes. But the girl would not look at him. He was 
resolute, however, to keep Mrs. Boyle away from her daughter. 
He showed her the goats, he walked with that lady up and 
down over the grass, he spoke of the prospect, he flattered and 
humoured her, and ‘‘ kept the fun going,” till at last his 
messenger returned to state— 

‘* Mrs. Miller said he might have the car and welcome; and 
her son was yoking the horse.’’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Tt was one evening towards the end of the same week—Berna 
lay on a sofa in her own little room, a plaid shawl thrown over 
her feet, one thin white hand contrasting with the blackness of 
her morning dress, her eyes closed, her mouth a little com- 
pressed, her forehead drawn into a pucker. Through the open 
window roses thrust in their heads, filling the room with per- 
fume’ dimity curtains stirred gently as the light breeze swept 


she answered, wearily. ‘* But if you 


that is good in me. 


past them; swallows were darting hither and thither ; on a 
stool placed near the sofa Ruth sat darning stockings. Not a 
sound disturbed the stillness; even the music of the little 
stream was hushed—the water was so low it scarcely murmured 
as it trickled slowly over the pebbles and wound a languid 
course to the sea. 

‘Are you in any pain, my poor lamb?” asked Ruth at 
length, laying down her work and looking wistfully at the girl 
she loved so truly. 

Berna opened her eyes and, sighing heavily, answered, 

‘*No, Nurse; only tired.’”’ 

** Do you not think you feel any better? ”’ 

**T am not ill; only tired.”’ 

‘*Do you know what the doctor asked your mother when 

was here to-day ?’’ 

“No. What was it?”’ 

‘‘ Whether you had anything on your mind.” 

veh 8 Be 

‘And she asked, what would a girl of your age have on 
her mind ? ”’ 

“Yes, and he”’ 

‘* Said that was nonsense ; that you were eighteen years of 
age, that he could find no sign of disease about you, and that 
he felt morally certain you were fretting or in trouble of 
some sort.” 

‘* What did mamma say ?”’ 

‘The outcome of it all was she couldn’t think of a mortal 
thing that ailed you without it was having lost your father ; 
and the doctor he asked how long he had been dead, and then 
he shook his head—and put it plain—were you in love ?”’ 

The brilliant colour of old dyed Berna’s cheeks crimson for 
a moment, but the next faded away, leaving her pale as death. 
**Go on, Nurse,’ she entreated. 

** «Love, indeed!’ says the mistress; ‘time enough for all 
that this many’s the day. No; it’s just her oddity and con- 
trariness—love! my word, thatis a fine notion. We’ll have 
the babies in arms thinking about love next. You’re wrong 
this time, Doctor; while you were about it I wonder you 
didn’t make some likelier guess than that.’ 

‘** Maybe I’m wrong,’ he said, ‘but I don’t think I 
am.’ 

‘“¢That’s the very thing you are, though,’ she made 
answer. 

*** Well, well,’ returns the old man, ‘well, well, well’ ??>—— 

** And that was all, Nurse ?”’ 

** All, except that you are to have the best of good living 
and change of some sort as soon as you get up your strength 
a bit; and oh! my dear, dear child, won’t you speak to your 
poor old nurse and tell her something of what ’s in your mind. 
Sure it’s better to be living than dead, to be happy than 
proud. If you’re fond of him—and I know you are—why 
won’t you make some sign? Anyone with a grain of sense 
could see he fairly worships the ground you walk on. It’s 
not the match I wanted for you. It’s a great come down, I 
know. Still, he has good people belonging to him on his 
mother’s side, and his uncle gave him the best of education, 
and he has gentleman’s ways with him, and there’s many a 
thing against you marrying as you ought. Great ladies be- 
fore now—ay, even grander ladies than Sir Herbert Boyle’s 
wife, and, as you know, she’s an Earl’s daughter—have 
chosen husbands scaree their equals by a long way, and lived 
content with them all their lives, more content than if they’d 
been in kings’ palaces. It’s not exactly a man or a woman’s 
relations, Miss Berna, but the man or the woman’s self; and so 
if you have a fancy for Mr. Gorman Muir, and I know you 
had from the first, what would hinder you saying a pleasant 
word to him now and again? You needn’t say much. Starv- 
ing folk are thankful for crumbs, and if ever there was any- 
body starving for a kind look, it’s young Mr. Muir. 

** He is not likely to get kind looks or pleasant words from 
me,’’ answered Berna, throwing up her right arm and resting 
her head upon it. ‘‘ You are wrong, Nurse. All I want is to be 
left in peace—to live my own life and face my own fate as I 
must face it. I need rest, and I can’t get it while strangers 
arecoming to the house. I want fresh air, and there is no 
place round all this neighbourhood I can be sure of not meet- 
ing him. It is that which has laid me up,”’’ went on the girl, 
raising herself on her elbow, and looking with longing eyes 
beyond the roses and the shrubs to the calm evening glory 
which flooded the sky. ‘*Oh! if you knew the quiet hand 
those long, lonely walks used to seem to lay on my unquiet 
heart, you would understand. I am ill now just as a prisoner 
might be ill who even in his cell scarcely ever was so blessed 
as to be quite alone.”’ 

Ruth rose. She smoothed the pillows; she passed a gentle 
though hard hand across the broad white forehead. ‘* Lie 
down, dear, lie down,’’ she said ; ‘‘ I am only a poor, ignorant 
woman; J never had much learning. I am not able to speak 
to you as I’d wish to speak, but I think I understand. Still, 
Miss Berna, maybe it might be well for you to consider. You 
can’t goon as you are doing for ever. You’ve no chance of 
visiting and seeing the world like other young ladies. You’ve 
shut the door between yourself and the master’s grandmother. 
Who have you got to look to if you don’t look after yourself ? 
And here’s a lover only waiting the smallest sign from you to 
give you a house of your own and a husband who would just 
dote upon you.”’ 

Berna laughed a little bitterly. ‘‘ Was not there some 
one ?’’ she asked, ‘‘ that said, ‘ Not a Boyle belonging to me 
but would turn in their graves,’ if I took up with Gorman 
Muir. ‘ That he was not a gentleman, that he was a worse man 
than his father,’ and a great many more things of the same sort ? 
If you have changed your ideas I have not, Ruth.”’ 

‘* But I didn’t know anything about him then, Miss. It 
was nothing but the common talk I repeated, and I don’t 
suppose anybody was much better acquainted with him than 
myself. I have never met any young man civiller spoken or 
better behaved; and I hear he’s making a lot of money, and 
is free with it as freecan be. And he’s kind, I’msure. He 
was riding along the road the other day in front of me, and 
there was a poor old grandmother carrying a child and a heavy 
basket. The creature looked fit to drop. Mr. Gorman pulls 
up. ‘ Which shall I take,’ he says, as pleasant as you please. 
‘1 can’t manage both basket and child, but hand me up which 
you like.’ Your own father, dear, couldn’t have spoke kinder, 
or put his arm more natural-like round the boy.”’ 

‘*I never said he was not kind, Ruth; he may be, for all 
I know, though he is Mr. Muir’s son.”’ 

‘* Well, Miss, a child mostly can’t choose its parents.”’ 

‘‘ That is very true; but, at least, I can choose not to have 
Mr. Muir for a father-in-law. I would not marry into that 
family—no, not if the son had fifty thousand a year.”’ 

‘* Tf that’s so,’’ said Ruth, smoothing a stocking on her 
lap, ‘‘it’s a pity he does not speak, and be done with it.” 

‘* Do you suppose he has not spoken, then ?’’ said the girl, 
again raising herself. 

“*T didn’t know. 

** Over and over again, Ruth. 
of saying, ‘No—no—no—no.’ He won’t take ‘No.’ I can’t 
go across the threshold without meeting him. I should be 
well enough if he would only let me alone—if he would believe 
what I teil him. I must do something, Nurse; but I do not 


Has he ever”’ 
And I am so tired of it all— 
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know how to doit. If I could get away—some place ever so 
far away, where I should never sce or hear of him again, you 
cannot imagine what a comfort it would be.” 

** And your eyes are full of tears as you say that. Oh! 
child, dear, consider whether you are not making a mistake. 
There’s Miss Garnsey, now, would marry him to-morrow ; and 
they do say Mr. Garnsey’s on for the match himself; and why 
couldn’t you give him a chance to see if it was just impossible 
you might change your notion. Pride’s very well, but it 
is -cold comfort for an aching heart. In my poor way, I 
was proud once myself; and I know I have lain from night to 
morning crying for the smile I’d once turned away from. I 
never told you, Miss Berna, about Pat Harrigan.” If we’re 
very fond of anybody, it comes hard to talk about them; but 
I feel, this evening, as if I wouldn’t mind so much telling you 
why I never married—never cared to look at any man except 
the one’’ j 

**Tell me, Nurse,’’ said Berna, softly. 

Ruth paused for a moment before she began, and there 
came across her furrowed face and her homely features a light 
as if from some far distance the sunshine of youth was shining 
full upon one no longer young or comely. “It was Carrick 
May tair I first saw him. My father was set against my 
going ; but he gave way at last, and me and my cousin Rose 
started together. He came up to us when we were buying 
gingerbread-nuts at one of the stalls. I can see him now. 
He was straight as a dart, and his face was brown with being 
out in the weather, and he had soft, kind eyes; and he singled 
us girls out. He followed us wherever we went; and when 
we started to walk home again, nothing would serve him but 
that he must put us a piece of the road. He walked on and 
on, till at last I made him turn, saying my father would be 
angry; and then Rose and I made haste home, laughing and 
talking as we went, she saying the young man was after me, 
and I saying it was her he was after—but I knew better all 
the time. All that summer he was, on and off, over at Bally- 
nure, where we had a bit of a farm. We were comfortably 
off ; my father worked as a day labourer, and my mother and 
the rest of us wrought about the land; and we held our heads 
a trifle high because we owed nobody anything and had a few 
pounds in an old worsted stocking hidden away under the 
thatch. 

‘* Maybe that was the reason I wouldn’t have anything to 
say to him, though I knew I liked him well. He couldn’t get a 
kind look from me, and I used to say hard things till my father 
got cross, and my mother said, ‘I don’t know what you want, 
girl. There’s only one thing against him—and that’s his 
religion.’ 

*** And that he has the old woman to keep, and little to 
keep her with,’ I’d make answer; and then my mother would 
get more vexed still, because she didn’t like me to seem to be 
grudging the poor widow her bite and sup—and Pat was the 
last of six she had brought up respected and respectable. He 
was only a fisherman, Pat; and he couldn’t earn much—what 
with the nets getting torn, and there being so many to share 
what profits were made. Sometimes when we met I'’d scarce 
speak to him ; when he was away I thought I’d give the world 
to have him near ; when he was at hand [ tormented him: and 
yet, Miss Berna, all the time I knew well I cared for nobody 
else—that I liked his little finger better than any other man’s 
whole body. We had a quarrel once, and my heart felt break- 
ing. He kept away for a month, and then it all began over 
again. I said he’d best stop away—that I didn’t want him— 
that I’d never marry a Catholic or live with any man’s mother. 
Iwas ahard wretch. I think I see the strained, sorrowful 
face with which he turned away without a word. He had not 
got many perches from the door before he came back—‘ I can’t 
desert my mother for you, Ruth; and I won’t give up my 
religion ; but there’s nothing a man may do for a woman I 
wouldn’t try to do for you, my foolish young love.’” 

**Ah! my poor Ruth,’’ murmured Berna; and there was a 
moment’s silence in the room. 

““We had just got in our harvest, when one day a cart 
stopped at the end of the loanin’, and a woman came up to 
the house. It was his mother. I had never seen her before. 
She was worn and wasted and had seen a lot of trouble, and 
the gentle face of her, and something like tears in her voice 
cut me to the heart. She said she wanted so bad to see me, 
she had got a friend to give her a sail over in his cart—that is 
the way they talk there, with always living beside the sea. She 
couldn't bear to see her son fretting as he was, and she talked 
to me and my mother, and my father, and she kissed me when 
she went away, and hoped 1’d make Pat a good wife some day. 
‘For he’s better than rich, he’s dutiful and brave, and he 
loves you as men don’t often love ;’ and so I sent him a crumb 
of comfort, but I wouldn’t say much, and I used to go down 
sometimes to see her; when I knew he was away; I don’t 
know what made me like that, for I wasn’t stiff or nasty to 
anybody but the man who was beyond all men to me ’’—— 

‘** Nurse, it hurts you to talk, don’t tell me any more.’’ 

* There’s not much more to tell, dear; butit is enough. It 
was a rough winter. It was a very bad winter for the poor fisher- 
men, and many a time when the wind has been shricking and 
whirling round the house, I have lain and shivered, wondering 
if Pat was down about the Gobbins, and thinking about the 
three hundred fathoms of wild dark water rushing against the 
rocks that rise so sheer down there. 

‘*There came one very bad night, the storm seemed to take 
our house in its hand, intending to dash it to pieces—a perfect 
tempest roared across the lonely open country lying up on the 
top of the hills. For hoursI couldgetnosleep; I trembled tillthe 
bed shook under me, and I vowed I’d never speak unkind to Pat 
again. At last I dropped off, and then I awoke sudden 
with the sound of some one speaking in my ear. I saw Pat, 
Miss, I saw him plain. All the room was pitch dark, save one 
corner that had a strange sort of light, such as [ never saw on 
earth. It was not of the sun or the moon or the stars, and 
from out of that Pat was looking at me mournfully. ‘ Good- 
by, Ruth; good-by,’ he said, and the voice grew fainter and 
fainter, and he faded and faded away, and there was darkness 
all around me, and I lay shaking with fright. 

‘The next morning, at the first streak of day, I started, with- 
out my breakfast, and walked on till I got toCarrick. Ispoke 
to nobody as I went through the town, and nobody spoke to 
me: at last I got to the house where his mother lived. The 
door was shut, but I pulled the string and opened the latch 
and went in. She was sitting with some of the neighbours 
round her, and most of them were crying. Zhen Iknew. I 
couldn’t ask a question, but after a while I heard that some 
vessel was in distress, but not a man would go toher. They 
thought it was certain death, and they had their wives and 
their families. Then an old gentleman, whose son was on 
board, came among them, and, with his white hair streaming 
and the tears running down his face, offered them money if 
they would at least try to launch a boat. My Pat was there. 
He was standing on the White Quay, with the waves sweeping 
over it. ‘I’ll not sell my life,’ he said, ‘but I'll give it,’ 
and he jumped into the boat, and some others followed him, 
and they did save the crew. But when the boat came back it 
was without Pat. All was over, the world had ended for me! 
His mother and me were sitting together, talking low, when 
some one opened the door softly, and, looking at us, lifted 
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his hand, and said ‘Hush!’ Then we knew they had got 
him, got all that would ever come home again of my hand- 
some, tender lover. They laid him on the bed, there was a 
soit of wistful smile on his lips, and through the half-closed 
lids I could see the colour of the eyes that might never again 
look at me. I think that’s all, Miss Berna.” 

The girl’s thin hand sought that of the woman, there was 
not a word more spoken, but they stayed there utterly still, 
while the evening glory departed, and the mystical twilight 
crept on. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DYNAMITE PLOTS. 


The police authorities, acting simultaneously at Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and in London, under the direction of the Home 
Office, last week effected the arrest of several persons who are 
suspected of being concerned in the atrocious plots to destroy 

ublic buildings and to excite alarm, for the purposes of the 
rish-American Fenian conspiracy. It seems that Government 
has had its eye upon these men during several months. past. 
One is Patrick Fitzgerald, of Tobercurry, Sligo, who was in 
the ‘Supreme Council of the Fenian Brotherhood,’’ and 
associated for some time with the Dublin ‘‘ Invincibles,’’ 
but is said to have refused to join in acts of assassination. 
He was ostensibly employed as commercial traveller 
for a Cork firm of leather merchants, and came to 
England three weeks ago. ‘The London detective police 
arrested this man as he was walking about the streets 
on Thursday week; and he has been sent to Ireland for ex- 
amination upon a charge of conspiracy to murder which is 
pending at Sligo, and in which fourteen other men are 
charged with him. It is believed that he was formerly an 
agent of P. J. Sheridan, the Land League organiser fpr Mr. 
Parnell, Orders were at the same time given for the appre- 
hension of two men at Birmingham, John Daley, alias 
Denman, and James Francis Egan; the latter was a clerk in 
the service of a mercantile firm, and lived in the suburb of 
Sparkbrook, occupying an old-fashioned dwelling called 
Kyett’s Lake House, Grafton-road. Daley has often been 
staying there with Egan, but going to and fro between Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, and Liverpool; he was arrested 
by Chief-Constable Humphries and the Irish detectives at the 
Birkenhead railway-station, on Friday morning, when he was 
searched, and five small machines, with clockwork and 
apparatus for ignition and explosion, were found in his 
pockets. Two were in the pockets of his overcoat, two in the 
inside tail pockets of his ordinary coat, and one in the breast 
pocket. They are believed to be similar to those which were 
attached to the charges of dynamite in the travelling-bags or 
portmanteaux at the Victoria Railway Station and other places. 
A telegram was at once forwarded to the chief of the 
Birmingham police, who, acting under the provisions of the 
Explosives Act, promptly took possession of Egan’s house. 
Immediately afterwards seven detectives, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Farndale, the Chief Constable, commenced 
a thorough search of the premises, one detective being told 
off to guard Egan. After examining the interior as well as 
the roof of the premises, and underneath the floors, the de- 
fectives began to dig in the garden, upturning flower aud 
vegetable beds and walks, in the expectation of discovering 
dynamite or infernal machines. Up to Wednesday, however, 
nothing of a mischievous character had been found. Egan 
was brought before the magistrates on Saturday, and was 
remanded for further inquiries. Daley, who is a native of 
Limerick, was concerned in the Fenian movements of 1867, 
but Egan denies all knowledge of Daley’s proceedings. Our 
Illustration, giving a view of the house at Sparkbrook, where 
Daley lodged or stayed as a visitor with Egan, is from a 
photograph taken by Mr. T. Lewis, of Stratford-road, 
Birmingham. 








THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY TERCENTENARY. 

The University of Edinburgh celebrates this week the three- 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation by an academic 
assembly, to which the chief institutions of learning through- 
out the world had been invited. Several American colleges 
are represented. On ‘Tuesday the degrees were conferred 
upon the graduates. In the evening the Lord Provost, magis- 
trates, and Town Council gave an official reception to the 
visitors, and subsequently the students had a torchilight 
procession. On Wednesday morning the celebration began 
in earnest. ‘The day’s programme was one of portentous 
length, beginning with a religious service in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, and ending with a students’ ball. ‘Thursday was 
the great day of the week. It opened with the ‘l'ercentenary 
Ceremonial, held in the large hall of the United Presbyterian 
College. The first part of the proceedings was the reception 
of the delegates from Universities and other learned bodies. 
Then the distinguished men upon whom the University re- 
solved to confer degrees were called to the front, and received 
their marks of distinction at the hands of the Chancellor of 
the University, Lord Inglis, the President of the Court of 
Session. The afternoon was occupied with luncheons and re- 
ceptions, and in the evening the ‘Tercentenary banquet was 
held, in the capacious Volunteer Drill-Hall. 


The Duke of Cambridge has consented to open the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition, on behalf of the President, the 
Prince of Wales, on Thursday, May 8, at noon. 

There was successfully launched, yesterday week, from the 
yard of Messrs. Napier, Govan, the screw-steamer Australasian, 
3700 tons. The vessel will go to Australia as a quick mail- 
steamer. Mrs. Henderson named her. 

The fifteenth annual conference of. the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers, at Leicester, during the Easter week, 
has been one of the mostimportant ever held. There were over 
500 delegates from all parts of the kingdom. The presidential 
address was delivered by Mr. R. Greenwood, of London. ‘lhe 
subjects for discussion include the merit grant and its incentive 
to over-pressure, and the substitution of technical work for some 
of the present requirements in the upper standards, so as to 
enable this country to compete with foreign nations in the 
matter of technical education. A public breakfast to the 
delegates by the National ‘Temperance League, a ball, a public 
dinuer, and excursions were included in the programme. On 
‘Tuesday a special report of the executive on the scheme for 
establishing a fund for legal assistance, and for supporting 
members suffering through any action taken in defence of 
oars rights, was presented, recommending the estab- 

ishment of such fund by an increase in the subscription to the 

Union. The report was adopted. The subject of discussion 
on Wednesday was over-pressure in schools. Mr. Rabagliati, 
surgeon to the Bradford Infirmary, read a paper in which he 
stated that, althongh the Education Act was necessary and 
beneticent legislation, there were defects in the system which 
might be amended. Children had been over-driven. Mr. G. 
Collins, of Redhill, Surrey, read a paper condemning the pre- 
sent system .of payment by results. A discussion followed, 
in which the present system was said to paralyse and torture 
the brains of children, and was strongly condemned. <A 
resolution to that effect was passed. 
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THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 

Several remaining Sketches by our Special Artist lately with 
the army of General Sir Gerald Graham on the Soudan coast 
of the Ned Sea are presented in this Number of our Journal. 
They represent the advance of the infantry, on the 12th ult., 
from tlie first ‘‘ zereeba,’’ or inclosed camping-ground, origi- 
nally formed by Baker Pasha, eight miles from Souakim, on 
the road to Tamanieb, Osman Digna’s principal encampment ; 
and the night watch at the second resting-place, within two 
niles of the enemy’s position, on the eve of the battle of 
Tamasi. The third Sketch is that of the cavalry burning 
Osman Digna’s camp and village after the battle. 

With regard to the situation of the army on the night of 
the 12th, we have to imagine the troops formed into a single 
large square, the intervals being closed up, with their guns 
ready for action, and with the two hospital waggons and the 
baggage and camels in the centre, lying on a bare plain, 
within a very short distance of the enemy. In that exposed 
spot, without artificial defences of any kind, except for the 
ammunition, transport animals, and water, our soldiers had to 

ass the night. They slept, of course, under arms, each man 
ying down with his Martini-Henry rifle in his hand ; and they 
were placed in the best available formation ; but the situation 
was trying; and, as one of the Special Correspondents says, 
‘‘the bivouac was not altogether a pleasant one.’’ At sunset, 
on the first settling down in camp, the men lighted fires and 
made coffee, but all lights were ordered out at nine; and those 
who were without blankets suffered from cold before the morning. 
About eleven o’clock Commander Kolfe, of the Naval Brigade, 
having got permission, stole out of the camp alone to observe the 
enemy. He returned at midnight, and reported having seen 
Arab pickets a mile and a half in front. He passed two of 
their dead killed by our shells, and saw six men asleep. 
Creeping among tlie bushes to the top of the ridge, he was 
able to see the enemy’s numerous camp fires in the hollow 
close beside the Wells of Tamasi. At a quarter to one in the 
morning, several parties of Arabs, who had approached 
within a thousand yards of the camp on the scuth 
side, opened a sharp rifle fire upon the square. Their 
shots mostly were too high, but one or two animals were 
hit, and an Egyptian driver received a slight wound. Another 
camel-driver jumped over the prickly mimosa bushes, which 
had been cut and piled two to three feet high, just outside the 
square. * As he bolted past the lines, some of our men, think- 
ing he was one of the enemy, shot at him, and he fell dead, 
pierced with half a dozen bullets. Three of our own soldiers 
received accidental bayonet wounds from their comrades while 
rushing to the front; but within the square there was no com- 
motion, even the Egyptian drivers and carriers recognising 
that a thousand British bayonets were interposed on each side 
between them and the enemy. The bright moonlight was 
favourable to our soldiers, as those on watch could see 
objects at a considerable distance. A Gardner gun was 
placed in position on the left front, for use if needed; but the 
General’s orders were for the men to lie quiet till the foe 
came close, and no shot of any kind was fired from their ranks. 
The Arabs kept up a persistent fusilade till just before day- 
break, killing one man, Private Sheldon, of the 65th (who was 
shot in the head while lying down), and inflicting a few slight 
wounds on others. At four in the morning, Wyld and the 
Abyssinian scouts crept out towards the enemy’s firing party on 
the left. They found that it was composed of 150 men, sup- 
ported by others, but the enemy appeared in force beyond. 
‘These scouts were seen by the Arabs, pursued and fired 
at, but got back without sustaining any loss. While 
the enemy’s rifle shots came dropping in, both the doctors 
at the hospital waggons and General Graham's staff had 
many narrow escapes, Colonel Clery just escaping a bullet, 
which passed near him, striking the ground at his feet. At 
sunrise, which was at six o’clock in the morning, the Gardner 
and one of the nine-pounders were turned upon the enemy, 
who were then within 1300 yards. The guns made excellent 
practice, speedily dispersing the Arabs, who retired to their 
main position near the Wells of ‘Tamasi. Then Colonel 
Stewart arrived from Baker’s Zereeba with his cavalry, about 
half-past six, and at seven a few squadrons trotted off to our 
left to turn the right of the enemy’s position. ‘The site of 
this camp was two miles south-west of the old battle-field 
where Kassim Effendi and his 600 black troops were an- 
nihilated several months before, in his attempt to relieve 
Sinkat. 

The incidents of the battle on the 13th ult., which occupied 
nearly four hours, with the severe check and heavy loss suf- 
fered by the 2nd Brigade, especially the 42nd Highlanders 
and the 65th (York and Lancaster) Regiment ; their momentary 
retreat, abandoning the Gatling and Gardner guns of the 
Naval Brigade, and their subsequent courageous rally and re- 
capture of the guns, supported by the Ist Brigade under 
General Sir Redvers Buller, have aJready been related, and 
have furnished the subjects of our Artist’s Sketches published 
last week and the week before. After the battle, the cavalry 
went forward over a ridge of hills, or rather granite rocks, 
from which they saw in the valley beyond, lying 180 ft. below, 
hundreds of deserted tents and huts, composing the camp of 
Osman Digna. ‘The enemy had evidently beaten a disorderly 
retreat, for all around lay ammunition and stores. There 
were also some of their booty and trophies gained in former 
victories. The General sent back word for the 42nd and 
Marines to come up, but their help was not required. They 
had scarcely debouched into the ravine when the smoke of the 
burning village announced that the object of the expedition 
was accomplished. ‘The village was a poor sort of a place, 
and scarcely worth even a lucifer match but for the effect 
which its conflagration might exercise upon the minds of the 
enemy. The smoke of the burning village was drifting 
towards the hills when the welcome order was given for the 
return march. ‘‘ The backbone of Osman Digna’s rebellion,’’ 
says a correspondent writing on the spot, ‘‘is utterly broken, 
so far as resistance to the English troops is concerned. What 
we have now to provide for is that the Soudani Arabs shall be 
allowed to govern themselves in their own way, without inter- 
ference by a weak and corrupt race of Egyptians.’’ 


Two ladies, Miss Lord and Miss Catherine M. Whitehead, 
have been re-elected, for the third time, as guardians of the 
poor for the parish of Lambeth.-—Mrs. Maclaren and Miss 
Macturk (Liberal and Conservative) are amongst the members 


elected to the Bradford Board of Guardians. Mrs. Maclaren 
is niece by marriage to Mr. Bright, and, as Miss Eva Miiller, 
served on the Lambeth Board of Guardians. 

An advertisement has appeared in the Dublin papers 
offering «a reward of £2000 for the recovery and lodgment 
either with Cardinal McCabe, or in the Dublin Probate Court, 
of the last will and testament of the late Mr. James Egan. 
The testator, who had carried on the business of a woollen 
manufacturer and merchant in High-street, Dublin, and died 
in 1866, bequeathed the bulk of his enormous property, 
amounting to close upon £1,000,000 sterling, to the late Cardinal 
Cullen for charitable purposes. This testamentary disposal 
of the property formed ground for litigation by several of 
Mr. Egan’s relatives, who claimed a share: of the testator’s 
money. 


MUSIC. 
ENGLISH OPERA AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
The event of the week has been the opening, on Monday, of a 
new series of performances of operas in English by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. Of the arrangements for this short 
series (one month), we have already spoken. : 

The work chosen for the first night was Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,’’ the most popular of the many stage works of tiiat com- 
poser. Its predominant melody and prevailing brightness of 
style render it always attractive to the general public. Its 
performance on Monday presented but little calling for special 
comment, the principal performers having been before asso- 
ciated with their respective characters. As Arline, Madame 
Georgina Burns sang brightly and acted with much effect ; 
another important feature in the cast having been the 
‘Thaddeus of Mr. Maas, who gave his music with fine quality 
of voice and good cantabile style. Mr. Ludwig as Count 
Arnheim, and Mr. Snazelle as Devilshoof, were efficient repre- 
sentatives of their respective parts. 

The second night’s perfurmance—on Tuesday—consisted 
of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,’’ which has been a favourite work in this 
country ever since it was first produced, in Italian, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in 1878; it having also been given in a 
similar version at the Royal Italian Opera, and by Mr. Carl 
Rosa in English. ‘Lhe title-character has been sustained by 
various eminent artists, among them being Madaine Marie 
Roze, who reappeared in it on ‘Tuesday, when she acted with 
admirable perception of the qualities of the capricious and 
faithless gipsy girl, and sang with genuine dramatic power. 
In every respect it was a performance of exceptional merit. 
Mr. B. McGuckin, as José, gave a highly eflicient representation 
of the earnest lover, driven to frenzy by the heartless treachery 
of the fascinating gipsy girl, whom he slays in the paroxysm 
of his jealous rage. Mr. L. Crotty, as Escamillo, the bull- 
fighter—the successful rival of José—both acted and sang 
well, and gave the popular Toreador’s song with great 
spint. Mdille. Baldi was a pleasing representative of 
Micaela, and sang her music with genuine expression. 
The subordinate characters were also etiiciently filled, and 
the general rendering of the opera—including the orchestral 
and choral details—might compare favourably with that 
of some previous occasions elsewhere. Mr. Randegger 
conducted very skilfully on both the evenings referred 
to. Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana’’ was announced for Wednesday, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Colomba’”’ for ‘Thursday, Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘* Mignon ’’ for Friday, ‘‘ Carmen’”’ for this (Satur- 
day) afternoon, and ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’’ in the even- 
ing. Of these performances we must speak hereafter. 

Next Tuesday Mr. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Esmeralda’’ is to be 
given; and on Thursday Mr. C. V. Stanford’s new opera, 
**The Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ will be produced. 


The last of the present series of Crystal Palace Saturday 
afternoon concerts takes place this week, leaving only the usual 
supplementary concert for the benefit of Mr. Manns, the con- 
ductor, to be given on April 26. At the concert of last week 
Miss A. Goodwin made a favourable impression by her careful 
execution of Mendelssolin’s pianoforte concerto in D minor. 
The programme closed with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s graceful and 
characteristic incidental music to ‘‘'‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ given for the first time at these concerts. The 
inauguration of the International Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday next will include the performance— 
besides a miscellaneous selection of music—ot a new ‘St. 
George’s Te Deum,’’ composed expressly for the occasion by 
Sir G. A. Macfarren, ‘There will be a grand orchestra of 
250 performers, the bands of the Grenadier Guards and Scots 
Guards co-operating; the choruses being rendered by the 
London contingent of the Handel Festival Choir. The solo 
vocalists announced are—Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Santley ; Mr. Manns being the conductor. 

The Richter Concerts will enter on a new series at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday next, with a programme chiefly 
devoted to the music of Wagner and Liszt. Nine performances 
are to be given, extending to June 16 inclusive. 

The second season of Mr. Willing’s choir will close, at St. 
James’s Hall, on ‘Tuesday evening next, when Mr. A. Cellier’s 
setting of ‘‘Gray’s Elegy” (produced at last year’s Leeds 
Festival), and a new cantata entitled ‘‘ Parizadeh,’’? composed 
by Mr. W. Bendall, will be performed. 








GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER IN LONDON. 

The services at the various churches in London on Good 
Friday were generally attended by large congregations. The 
‘*'Three Hours’ Service’? was held, it is reckoned, in about 
200 churches in London and suburbs. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was present during the service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the Bishop of Rochester conducted it at St. 
Paul’s, Lorrimore-square. ‘Those who observed Good Friday 
as a holiday were favoured with fine though somewhat fresh 
and cool weather. Excursions by rail and steam-boat were 
largely patronised, the various open spaces were crowded, and 
the river was covered with pleasure seekers in craft of all 
kinds. Sacred concerts were given at the Albert Hall, the 
Crystal Palace, and other places. 

The Easter Sunday services at the metropolitan churches 
were very well attended. 

In spite of the weather, which, on the whole, was scarcely 
favourable to outdoor recreation, Bank Holiday brought vast 
numbers of people to and carried them from the metropolis ; 
the railway stations, the tram-cars and omnibuses, and even 
the steam-boats, were thronged, and museums, galleries, and 
places of amusement were largely patroniscd. 


The Earl of Carnarvon presided on the 10th inst. over a 
meeting at Newbury to promote a fund for the erection of a 
hospital in the neighbourhood, and was during the proceed- 
ings elected to the offjce of president. 

Mr. Ignatius Williams, of the North Wales Circuit, has 
been appointed Stipendiary Magistrate of Pontypridd, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Williams, appointed County Court Judge for 
Mid-Wales. 

Some seven hundred boys of Christ’s Hospital attended at 
the Mansion House on Tuesday, and received their Easter gifts 
from the Lord Mayor. The Municipal dignitaries returned 
with the boys to Christ Church, where the Spital sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of St. David's. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen is announced to preside at a con- 
cert lecture to be given by Miss Jennie Young, of New York, at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday, the 18th inst., on Music and the Fine 
Arts; the lecture being illustrated by several songs, and by a 
transcription and metamorphosis of Beethoven’s Sonata No. 8, 
by Mr. R. H. F. Rippon. 

The silver medals which have been awarded by his Majesty 
the King of Denmark to Charles Spratt, the master, and to 
Richard Chandler, the second hand of the fishing-vessel 
England’s Rose, of Ramsgate, for having rescued the crew of 
the Danish ship Ann Catherine, in the North Sea, during a 
gale on Sept. 2, have been presented to the men at Ramsgate. 
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The crocodiles, an order of reptiles distingnished from the 
lizards by their scaly armour and by the structure of their 
jaws and teeth, with other organic peculiarities, exist in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, Asia, and America; but the alligator 
genus or family, including the cayman of tropical South 
America, here demands our particular notice. These animals 
may be compared with the Eastern crocodiles among tlie living 
specimens in the new Reptile House at the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens. ‘The alligator, it will be observed, is not web- 
footed, or only to the extent of the first joint of the toes; the 
hind legs and feet are round; the scales are differently set 
on the body, while the arrangement of the teeth is very 
peculiar. ‘The species common in the swamps and creeks of 
Florida and Louisiana, and which formerly abounded in the 
Mississippi, as well as in the States of Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, is the ‘‘ Alligator Lucius,”’ or Pike Alligator, 


CATCHING ALLIGATORS IN FLORIDA. 


0 named by Cuvier from the shape of its head resembling 
that of the fish called the pike. ‘his formidable creature 
grows to a length of fourteen or fifteen feet, the head alone 
being two feet long and one foot broad, flat on the top, 
and terminating in a straight wide snout, rounded at the end. 
It opens enormous jaws armed with jagged teeth, fit for tear- 
ing its prey to pieces, which it can snap when angry, hissing 
loudly at the same time, so as to frighten an unaccustomed 
enemy. But its ordinary food is the fish of the ponds and 
rivers, though beasts and even men, going incautiously into the 
water, have sometimes been attacked. Incolour, this alligator 
is of a deep greenish brown on the back and sides, with 
stripes of a lighter hue along the flanks, and its belly is yellow; 
the eyes, which are bright and keen, are protected by thick 
fleshy eyelids. ‘The female, once a year, lays her eggs in the 
warm sand, and covers them with grass or leaves to be 


hatched. In the winter, this ‘‘ alligator’? buries itself in the 
mud and sleeps through the cold season, but is actively engaged 
in ‘*making allegations,”’ as a certain member of Parliament 
once said, during the better part of the year. He is regarded 
by the ‘‘humans’’ of Florida rather as a pest and a ‘‘cuss;”’ 
while they are tempted also to destroy him by the value of his 
teeth and hide. Some of the class of ‘‘ poor whites,’’ who 
cannot labour for wages like the ‘‘ niggers,’’ and who have no 
trade by which to earn their living, a class known as 
‘*crackers’’? in Florida, devote themselves to alligator-hunt- 
ing. It is usually practised by laying traps, set in the 
manner represented in our Illustration, which will perhaps 
be understood from the description thus quaintly given to Mr. 
Kirk Munroe by a veteran practitioner at Jacksonville :— 
‘*Some fellers makes traps; like ez not you ’ve seen ’em in 
some of the creeks puttin’ in from the St. John’s. They 
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drives a ring of stout stakes in the water, clus to the bank, 
with an opening to one side. On the side nearest the bank 
they bends down a sapling with a noose to the end of it, an’ 
jest inside the noose, in the water, they fixes a bait that'll 
spring the sapling when it’s teched. ‘That yanks the *gator’s 
head up in the yair, an’ afore he can get clar they has him 
bound fast with ropes. ‘That ain’t my way, though. Hit’s 
too much work a-fixing of the trap; you has ter wait too long 
a-watchin’ fer the ’gators to come along an’ stick ther snouts 
into it, an’ then they’m too all-fired lively with ther tails, 
when ther heads is cotched, to suit me. Sometimes I fixes a 
noose on to the end of a spring sapling acrost a run-way when 
it comes handy, an’ I’ve cotched a right smart of ’em that ar 
way too; but I ginerally goes fer ’em in ther holes, an’ digs 
‘em out. I allow, ’gators is mighty peart with their tails; 
but they can’t do nothing much with their jaws. Them’s 
their weak pint. Why, Sir; I kin cotch that thar ’gator by 
the end of his jaws with my han’s, when hit’s mouth shet, an’ 
hold it shet spite of all he kin do; but keep outen the way of 
his tail, fer yer mought jes as well hev a cannon-ball strike 
yer. Does cotching ’gators pay? Wa’al, ef a man "tends to 
business, he kin make living wages at hit. I got twenty-five 
dollars fer this yere feller, an’ prices 'range,’cordin’ to size.”” 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 


At the Lyceum, on Saturday, the Twelfth instant, the re- 
nowned American tragedian, Mr. Lawrence Barrett, made his 
first appearance before an English audience in a romantic 
drama, in three acts, called ‘‘ Yorick’s Love.”” Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett had not been five minutes on the stage before his 
audience became fully aware of the fact that they had before 
them an actor not only of rare artistic capacity and long-tried 
experience, but of strikingly original powers. ‘To begin with, 
I have rarely witnessed a scene of such uproarious enthusiasm 
as that which arose when our new friend from the States first 
presented himself on the Lyceum stage; but the excellence 
ot his acting throughout a long, tiresome, and, in many 
respects, silly play, continued to justify the magnificence of 
his reception; and the repeated calls with which he was 
greeted between the acts, and at the close of the performance, 
were obviously not the applause of a clague of ‘‘ too-partial 
friends,’’ but the outcome of honest admiration in all parts 
of the house. ‘The American tragedian made an immediate, 
a marked, and a most brilliant success; and that success, I 
should say, will be permanent if, as I earnestly hope will be 
the case, Mr. Barrett plays a round of Shakspearean cha- 
racters. He is much too good un actor to waste his genius on 
such a bombastic farrago of fustian as ‘‘ Yorick’s Love.”’ 

The drama is announced to be an adaptation, by Mr. W. D. 
Howells, from the Spanish of Estabanez. Mr. Howells is a 
very clever gentleman; andit is a pity that he did not cast 
his adaptation in_a genuinely Spanish instead of a sham 
English mould. The story is one of illicit love, revenge, and 
murder, and could have been very appropriately put forward 
in un intensely Castilian aspect. Yorick and his wife are much 
more Spanish than English in their ways and moods of 
thought. So is the tragic villain; and as for the theatrical 
manager, ‘‘ Master’’ Heywood, he might possibly pass muster 
as an Iberian manager; but I am sure that this wordy, weari- 
some, and intolerable personage, this Mr. Barlow in trunk 
hose, this Dr. Cantwell turned player, who is alternately the 
tyrant, the censor morum, and the father confessor of his com- 


pany, would never for one moment be recognised as an English 
manager belonging to any period of English dramatic history. 
Mr. Howells’ attempt to conjure up an image of Shakspeare’s 


England is not only disastrous but exasperating. We do not 
mind the French gabbling nonsense about ‘* Chespir’’ and 
‘‘the Divine Williams,’’ because we know that in most things 
concerning our national bard they are in a condition of what 
Romanists term “‘ invincible ignorance.”” But the Americans 
love and understand our Poet's words. He belongs as much 
to them as he does tous; and it is really not to be borne 
with that Mr. Howells should make his heroine, Alice, an actress 
at the Globe Theatre in 1613—when there were no women 
actors’ at all on the English stage; the female parts being 
filled by boys. Aguin, he might have remembered that in the 
seventeenth century theatrical performances took place not in 
the evening, but in theafternoon. And he might also have 
remembered that ‘* Master’’ Thomas Heywood, who speaks so 
slightingly of poets and dramatic authors, was himselt a poet 
and playwright, and the author, it is said, of two hundred and 
twenty-two plays; and that, finally, the leading actor at the 
Globe Theatre in 1613 (in the July of which year it was 
burned down) was Richard Burbage. None of the characters 
in Mr. Howells’ adaptation have a word to say about Burbage, 
although they chatter glibly enough of having met with and 
talked to Shakspeare—possibly in a street-car or at a free 
lunch. 

The plot of ‘‘ Yorick’s Love” is simple to baldness ; and its 
scant amount of interest is diminished by the circumstance of 
the catastrophe being, from the very first, foreseen by the 
audience. Yorick, a middle-aged gentleman with a young, 
pretty, and foolish wife named Alice, is first low comedian at 
the Globe. He hasan adopted son named Edmund. Alice 
and Edmund fall in love with one another. ‘‘ Master’’ 
Thomas Heywood, the virtuous manager, perceives the abyss 
into which the two young people are hurrying, and solemnly 
warns them to retrace their steps and see each other no more. 
But Walton, the leading tragedian and a deep-dyed villian, 
hates Yorick, because that low comedian—as many 
comedians have done before him—fancies that his real 
forte is in high tragedy, and has persuaded Manager 
Heywood to allow him to play the hero in a tragedy 
about to be produced at the Globe, and in which 
a Count Uctavio—having been made aware by means of a letter 
conveyed to him bya villain named Landolfo that his wife 
Beatrice has become guiltily enamoured of his adopted son 
Manfredo—falls upon the last and slays him with his sword. 
The audience know very well that this tragical consummation 
will happen in reality when Yorick comes to play Count 
Octavio; Walton, Landolfo; Alice, Beatrice; and Edmund, 
Manfredo. ‘The catastrophe is, of course, brought about 
by the lago-cum-Mephistophiles-like intrigues of the villain 
Walton, who gradually arouses Yorick’s jealousy, and, 
becoming by a rascally subterfuge the possessor of a 
letter in which the imprudent Edmund has urged the still 
innocent Alice to fly with him, hands the billet to 
Yorick when he is playing the part of Octavio. Of course 
the infuriated Octavio denounces the treacherous Edmund- 
Manfredo, in the language of the dramatic poet, and then pro- 
ceeds to run him through the body with the sword of the really 
injured husband. Alice-Beatrice unaccountably disappears 
from the dénouement, and the villanous Walton-Landolfo, who 
has slunk away after handing Yorick-Octavio the fatal letter, 
is said by manager Heyward to have been ‘‘ stabbed in the 
street.’’ Why or by whom itis not explained. Yorick makes 
an affecting speech over the body of the slain Edmund, and 
then kills himself. Nonsensical as much of the play is, it 
never fails to be deeply interesting so long as Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett is himself on the stage. At least he does not talk 
bathos. Him the adapter has provided—or Mr. Barrett has 
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provided himself—with coherent and dignified language, 
often rising to true eloquence. His voice is singularly 
melodious, his enunciation distinct, his English limpid, 
his facial expression mobile, his every attitude graceful and 
unaffected, his entire bearing winning and sympathetic. To 
my thinking, Mr. Lawrence Barrett showed, on Easter Eve, 
only one conspicuous defect—his delivery was too rapid. 
It was wonderfully fluent; but his words flowed far too fast 
for their meaning to be fully mastered by the audience. This 
over-haste in utterance may have been to some extent due to 
the nervousness under which the accomplished auctor was 
evidently labouring ; and the defect will probably cease to be 
apparent in future performances. 

The power of an actor equally gifted and skilful to keep 
his audience thoroughly well in hand, to enforce their attention 
to much that was scarcely worth listening to, and to secure 
their condonation of the shortcomings of a most imperfect play 
by his adroit and earnest interpretation of its salient points, has 
seldom been more significantly shown than in the case of 
“*Yorick’s Love.’’ Sothoroughly satisfactory was Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett that the audience were content to forget how 
rubbishing much of the play was. Much praise must also be 
bestowed on the majority of the artists who supported Mr. 
Barrett. Mr. Louis James, who played the ‘‘ goody-goody[’ 
bore ‘‘ Master’? Heywood, is not by any means a bad 
actor. He has a commanding presence, and a sonorous 
albeit unpleasantly sepulchral voice ; but the inflated verbiage 
with which the adapter had filled his part seemed to have im- 
bued Mr. James with the impression that he was the Great 
Panjandrum with the Little Round Button atop, the Grand 
Primo of the Order of Antediluvian Buffaloes, and the Adelan- 
tado of the Seven Cities all rolled into one. In a more natural 
part he will probably be more natural. Mr. James Fernandez, 
as the cool, self-possessed, and steadfastly malignant villain 
Walton, was, as is his wont, admirable. Mr. Mark Quinton 
was about a size and a half too tall and stalwart as the 
peccant Edmund; but he spoke his ‘lines’? smoothly, 
and made flagitious love passionately. Mr. Philip Ben 
Greet as Woodford, the dramatic poet, gave a not in- 
effective sketch of a literary coxcomb of the Jacobian 
period; and that capital comedian, Mr. Fred. W. Irish, 
infused some true humour into the small part of Gregory, 
Yorick’s old serving-man. Miss Marie Wainwright did full 
justice to the part of Mistress Alice. The young lady is gi:ted 
with considerable personal attractions. She has a graceful 
presence and a flexible voice; and with every temptation to 
rant, she availed herself but very sparingly of that perilous 
privilege. Dorothy, a saucy waiting-woman, was played with 
much archness by Miss Annie Rose. The scenery of ‘‘ Yorick’s 
Love,” by Messrs. Hawes Craven and W. G. Cuthbert, was 
bright and picturesque, aud the costumes, by Auguste and 
Co., from designs by Mr. Forbes-Robertson, were as tasteful 
as they were splendid. But I want to see Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett in Shakspeare. 

At the Olympic, on Thursday, the Tenth, was produced, 
for the first time in England, a rough-and-ready, vigorous 
melodrama, called ‘‘ My Partner,’”’ written by Mr. Bartley 
Campbell. ‘The playbill states that ‘‘My Partner’’ is at 
present being ‘‘ played with phenomenal success throughout 
the Austrulian Colonies, the United States, and Canada.” Five- 
and-twenty years ago, in London, Mr. Bartley Campbell’s 
“‘ powerful emotional drama ”’ would have been accounted as 
one of a purely transpontine type; but now that the bridges 
have been made toll-free, the transpontine drama has crossed 
into Middlesex, and seems to be as welcome there as it for- 
merly was in Surrey. ‘The plot of ‘My Partner’ hinges 
upon the rivalry between Joe Saunders and Ned Singleton, 
two ‘‘ bhoys’’ seeking their fortunes in the Californian gold- 
diggings, for the hand of Mary Brandon, the pretty daughter 
of an hotel-keeper. Joe learns that his ‘“ partner’? Ned 
has not only won Mary’s heart, but has betrayed her. Joe 
puts his pistol to Ned’s head, and forces him to swear that he 
will marry Mary. Then he dissolves the partnership, separates 
the bullion belonging to the firm into two heaps, of which he 
takes one, and departs; but, returning to shake hands with 
the man whose friendship he has been compelled to repudiate, 
he is horrified to find that Ned has been murdered for the 
sake of his gold-dust. Of course Joe is accused of having 
committed the crime, and of course he is ultimately proved to 
be innocent, and marries Mary. Four acts full of incident, 
but sometimes of a slightly rambling and discursive kind, gave 
Mr. George Rignold as Joe Saunders ample opportunities to 
display the energy and directness, the hearty geniality, and 
the manly pathos of which he is so approved a master. 
Mr. Philip Beck was fairly efficient as the faithless 
but terribly requited ‘‘ partner” Ned Singleton; and an 
American politician of the ‘Orator Pop” species, Major 
Henry Clay Britt, was most amusingly played by Mr. Harry 
Courtaine, who has appeared, it is announced, more than five 
hundred times in the part. To an English audience there 
was a superfluity of ‘‘ bird-o’-freedomsaurinism’’ in Mr. 
Courtaine’s utterances. Josiah Venables, the real assassin of 
Ned Singleton, was adequately represented by Mr. Howard 
Russell; Mr. J. G. Wilson wasdrollas a ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”’ 
named Wing-Lee ; and Miss Alma Murray was quiet, tender, 
and effective as Mary Brandon, the betrayed one, who, as the 

rogramme puts it, ‘‘had no mother to guide her.” ‘‘ My 
-artner ’? was completely successful. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, most mercurial and vivacious of 
light comedians, and on whose shoulders the mantle of 
Charles Mathews the Second has to a great extent descended, 
having reaped a golden harvest in the United States, returns 
with his Jively company to find a golden theatre has been 
prepared for him in his absence. Brilliaut, indeed, with 
gilding looked the New Criterion when a large audience 
assembled on Wednesday, the Sixteenth, to welcome Mr. 
Wyndham on his reappearance in Mr. Bronson Howard’s 
mirthful comedy of ‘‘ Brighton,” and to laugh at Bob Sackett’s 
airy assurance that each fresh inamorata was “the only girl ”’ 
he ‘ever loved.’”’ At a cost of several thousand pounds 
to the proprietors, Messrs. Spiers and Pond, has the 
Criterion been reconstructed and redecorated; and with such 
sound judgment and good taste have the plans of the ingenious 
architect, Mr. T. Verity, been carried out that the renovated 
Criterion may be fairly pronounced one of the handsomest 
and most luxurious of the lustrous group of playhouses of 
which London has reason to be proud. It may be of interest 
to ladies who like the colour of their dresses to harmonise 
with the prevailing hues of the theatre they attend to 
mention that the Criterion Stalls and Circle seats are lined 
with satin of a ‘‘ crushed strawberry tint,’’ which is a relief to 
the profuse gilding. A soft light is shed by the numerous 
lamps of the Edison Swan Company. Our Engravings convey 
some notion of the comfort and elegance of the Criterion 
uuditorium, the new corridor, and new Crush-Room. It should 
also be stated that the proper accommodation of the players 
behind the scenes has also been studied; the dressing-rooms 
and Green-Room being exceptionally spacious. ‘To crown all, 
the ventilation of the Criterion is good ; the entrances and exits 
in Piccadilly and Jermyn-street are abundant; and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have stamped the manifest improve- 
ments with the seal of their approval. In fine, Mr. Charles 
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Wyndham could not wish for a handsomer fr 
Criterion for those li cetche ster tennis 
with pe an — of character which he presents 

The new Alhambra Theatre also assumed a dleasanter fac 
te: Eastertide holiday-makers, the brightly Sane 
ous itorlum presenting a finished appearance at last, and there 

wae none of the Christmas draughts left to freeze the 
Millecke whilst the inspiriting comic opera of Herr Carl 

Miocker, “ The Beggar Student,’ was performed, with that 
= and saltatory embellishment for which the Alhambra 
has a sreputation. Melodious and lively in the extreme 
ean rT in the music of ‘“*The Beggar Student,’’ the 
Mre Ww. ibretto of which is from the practised pen of 

-W. Beatty Kingston. I should imagine the music 
publishers would have a demand for the “ Beggar Student’s’’ 
ye i praise of Polish beauty, and for his love-duets with 
— to whom he is betrothed through a plot clearly 
te from the late Lord Lytton’s ‘* Lady of Lyons.”’ 
ome pray b Leslie and Miss Marion Hood, who are the Claude 
M =o € and Pauline Deschappelles of this Polish version of 
“The Lady of Lyons,” render their songs and duets with 
os eat sere and expression, and are warmly applauded. 
: 1e ." t-hearted and nimble Claude (or Simon Romanovich) 

me . ulcet-voiced companion in promotion, the disguised 
- e- a of the King of Poland, one Count Opalinski 
acd enry Hallam), who makes love to Laura’s sister 

phania (Miss Irene Verona) in the tunesome fashion 
common with tenors. But what of the ballets? That is the 
crucial question at the Alhambra. Picturesque, fresh in 
peg and elaborate, the choregraphic displays incorporated 
- 4 1e Beggar Student,” with the liveliest ballet music the 
and of Mr. Jacobi, the accomplished conductor, could score 
are certain to be popular. From the bustle of the merry Fair, 
be a enlivening Ballet of Polish Sleigh-Drivers, Pierrots, 
bo: Jugglers, and with Mdlle. Palladino in some of her most 
elaborate pas, and the grotesque Rosa ‘Troupe in a new eccen- 
= dance, to the gracetul Mazurka in the Novalska Palace, and 
0 the stirring Polish March and Military Ballet after the 
I olish rising, each ornate gathering of the Alhambra clans of 
coryphées is a bright and glowing pageant. ‘l'e surpassing 
grace of Mdile. Pertoldi is reserved for the last. ‘There 
can be no question of the success of “ The Beggar Student,’’ 
for the production of which Mr. William Holland was 
honoured with the customary call before the curtain after a 
similar compliment had been paid to Miss Marion Hood and 
Miss Fanny Leslie, and the other leading personages—pro- 
minent among whom were Mr. Fred. Mervin, capital as 
em Ollendorf, and the comely bevy of fair girls guised as 
Whine officers, including Miss Emily Duncan and Miss Marie 
Vi Jams. The scenery, by Mr. Albert Calleott and Mr. 
Charles Brooke, is worthy the ballets, which have been arranged 
with artistic skill by M. Bertrand. 

Of the building of new playhouses there is no end. Yet 
another addition has been made this week to the West-End 
theatres by the opening of the Empire, a new centre for the 
performance of Spectacular opera (a revival of the ‘‘ Chilperic ” 
of M. Hervé being the first production), erected on the north 
side of Leicester-square. I shall have something to say of 
this promising enterprise next week. 

As None but the Brave proverbially deserve the Fair, so 
none but the bold command success in the theatrical world. 
Mr. J. R. ‘Taylor undeniably possessed this great qualification 
for getting on when he summoned up courage to take Her 
Majesty's Theatre for the purpose of presenting the public 
with melodramatic fare at ‘popular prices.” ‘I'le new lessee 
began well on Easter Monday with the late Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
Olympic drama of ‘The ‘Vicket-of-Leave Man,” most attrac- 
tively mounted, and with a remarkably powerful cast, including 
Mr. Charles Vandenhoff as Bob Brierly, Miss Amy Roselle 
as a@ sympathetic May Edwards, Miss M. A. Victor as 
Mrs. W illoughby, and Miss Clara Jecks as the gamin of the 
piece. The Misses Vokes (who shone with their agile brother 
in the pantomime of ‘Cinderella’? at Her Majesty’s) have 
assumed the responsibility of management at the Imperial, to 
which theatre a new lease of prosperous vitality should be 
imparted by the brisk farcical novelty of ‘‘ In Camp,”’ the 
fun whereof is merrily sustained by Mr. Fred. Vokes, Miss 
Victoria Vokes, Miss Lizzie Mulholland, Mr. Fawdon Vokes 
and Mr. Murray. ’ 

The dainty little Royalty Theatre has secured a certain 
cure for what our French neighbours assume to be our besetting 
complaint—** le spleen ’’—in the hilarious comic opera of ‘‘ La 
Cosaque,’’ the light music of which is composed by M. Hervé, 
and the farcical story of which was originally turnished by 
MM. Meilhac and Millaud. ‘The English adaptor, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, has faithfully preserved the spirit of the original, 
which Madame Judic and M. Dupuis made popular in 
Paris. As the wilful, capricious, high-spirited Russian 
Princess whose eccentricities give the name to the piece, 
Miss Kate Santley acts und sings with habitual chic, 
winning an encore by her clever imitation of the ''hérése 
type of cantatrice. ‘La Cosaque’”’ runs away, quite 
Platonically, from her palatial home in St. Petersburg with 
a debonaire French commercial traveller, one Jules Primitif, 
impersonated with characteristic drollery by Mr. Henry 
Ashley, whose comic song of ‘‘ Alphonso” serves as a catchword 
throughout the three acts. ‘Ihe sprightly humour of ‘La 
Cosaque ” is well sustained by M. Marius, who, as the Russian 
Prince Grégoire, follows his flighty niece to Paris in the hope 
of obtaining her hand for his son. ‘The irascible Prince 
Grégoire, atter tracing the runaway Princess to a Paris 
milliner’s, in whose shop a variety of amusing incidents take 
place, eventually achieves the object of his mission. ‘‘ La 
Cosaque’’ agrees to marry a son of his—his missing son, whom 
he recognises in Jules Primitif. Relieved by touches of 
eccentric idiosyncrasies irresistibly diverting, the ludicrous 
episodes in ‘‘ La Cosaque’’—notably the confessions of the 
three Russian Princes—elicit a resonant chorus of hilarity. 
Thanks to the spirited acting and singing of Miss Kate Santley, 
M. Marius, Mr. Ashley, Miss Amalia, and Mr. H. Williams, 

‘ La Cosaque”’ is an unquestionable success. G. A. 8. 


The Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
has presented to Mr. Edward ‘Trimmer, the secretary, £500 on 
his completion of twenty-five years of service in the institution. 

__ Mr. Frederick Penna will give a recital of ‘‘ Macbeth’ at 
Steinway Hall next Wednesday evening, when Matthew 
Locke’s celebrated music to the tragedy will be sung by Mr. 
Edward Rogers’s choir. 

_ The National Archery Society has accepted an in- 
vitation to hold its annual prize meeting in Windsor, at St. 
Mark’s School Playing-Fields, on Aug. 6 and two following 
days. Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
will give their patronage to the meeting. 

The Warwick Dog Show, under Kennel Club rules, was 
opened on Wednesday. It is stated to be the Jargest show 
ever held in the provinces. Some of the most noted dogs in 
the kingdom, including ninety-nine chinnpions, competed, 
and upwards of £300 in prizes was given by most of the 
leading clubs. ‘Ihe total numuvcr of dogs entered was 1200. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, April 15. 

The Senate has resisted to the end and maintained its vote on 
the municipal law of Paris in spite of the Chamber, and so 
the project of the grand sectionnement, as it was called, falls 
through, and the municipal elections of Paris will take place 
by scrutin de liste and by arrondissement, with four counsellors 
for each arrondissement. ‘Che Chamber has continued the 
debate on army reform, and the important question of 
obligatory military service for all, and the complete abolition 
of the volontariut, and of all systems of exemption and sub- 
stitutions, was fully discussed. ‘he Minister of War demandcd 
three years’ obligatory military service for all Frenchmen alike, 
and the majority of the Chamber seemed to be in sympathy 
with him. However, the final voting will take place after the 
Easter holidays, the Chamber having adjourned until May 20. 
_ The electoral period for the municipal elections of May 4 
is already open ; 36,000 municipal councils have to be renewed, 
and in several departments these elections present exceptional 
political gravity on account of the final struggle which the 
dtoyalists intend to make against the Republic. In brief, 
the following is the situation. In January, 1885, thirty 
departments, together with the electoral colleges of Algiers, 
Guadaloupe, and Réunion, will proceed to elect new senatorial 
representatives, to the number of seventy-five ; that is to say, a 
quarter of the Senate. Now, according to the terms of the 
Constitution, the Senatorial Electoral College is composed of 
deputies, of members of the councils of the department and 
of the arrondissement, and of delegates from each commune. 
The latter, by their preponderating numbers, are masters of the 
election, for out of the 15,000 voters composing the electoral 
colleges of the thirty departments in question more than 12,000 
are delegates of the municipal councils. It was in con- 
sideration of this composition of the electoral colleges that 
Gambetta called the Senate the Grand Council of the 
French Communes. After these elections the Senate will 
have accomplished its first evolution of nine years, and next 
January the original Senate of 1876, with the exception of the 
surviving life-members, will have been entirely renewed by the 
elections of 1879, 1882, and 1884. The elections of 1879 and 
1882 gave a most terrible blow to the hopes of the Royalists : 
it is necessary that the elections of 1884 should be equally 
eloquent, and that is why, instead of being influenced by local 
interests, they will be purely political. Furthermore, since the 
beginning of the present Republic, the municipal elections have 
been the touchstone of public opinion: it was the result of 
the municipal elections of 187] that gave M. Thiers authority 
to resist the Monarchists. It is of importance that the elections 
of 1884 should be not less frankly Republican. ‘The Senate, as 
modified by the elections of May 4, will have in its hands the 
fate of the proposed revision of the Constitution, and will par- 
ticipate in the election of a successor to M. Grévy in 1886, or 
in his re-election. From all points of view, then, the forth- 
coming elections are exceeding interesting. 

The end of Lent was marked by the usual manifestations 
of fashionable piety on the purt of one section of Parisian 
society and by harmless manifestations of impiety on the part 
of the plebeian revolutionaries, who made a point of devouring 
blood puddings on Good Friday, followed by ‘* Veau sauté a 
la Danton,”’ *‘ Pré salé ila Marat,’’ “* Compote prolétarienne,”’ 
“* Mitrailleuses au sucre,’? ‘‘Café de Nouméa,’”? and free- 
thinking dishes. At one dinner the principal toast was ‘‘ Au 
peuple, ce grand crucifié!’’ Itseems to be the delegates of 
the Parisian atheist, anarchist, and otherwise revolutionary 
societies who are fomenting the disturbances at Anzin, and 
prolonging by their incendiary discourses the duration of the 
strike. Before the adjournment of the Chamber there was a 
fresh interpellation on the sending of troops to protect the 
working miners, and the Government obtained the sanction of 
the majority, in spite of MM. Clémenceau and Clovis Hughes. 
The number of men returning to work gocs on increasing 
slowly, while the leaders of the strike become more and more 
excessive in their demands. 

The Municipal Council has voted a grant of 35,000f. to 
defray the cost of representation at the International Health 
and Education Exhibition in London. 

Intelligence has been received here of the evacuation of 
Honghoa by the Chinese troops. They offered no resistance 
to the French force, but took to flight after having sct fire to 
the town. 

M. Adolphe de Leuven, the well-known dramatic author, 
after occupying Paris and the newspapers during the last three 
wecks with his stoical preparations for death, and the bons mots 
of his iast moments, expired yesterday, at the age of eighty- 
two. M. de Leuven was the son of the Count Ribbing who, 
with the Count de Horn, was banished from Sweden in 1792, 
after the murder of Gustavus III. at a masked ball, an event 
which forms the subject of Verdi’s Opera, ‘‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera.’”’? M. de Leuven was the friend and collaborator of 
the elder Dumas and author of innumerable pieces of all kinds. 
‘The famous chemist, M. Jean Baptiste Dumas, member of the 
French Academy and perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, died on Sunday at Cannes, at the age of eighty- 
four. M. Dumas is considered, after Lavoisier, to have been 
the second founder of mineral and organic chemistry, and, as 
in the case of Le Verrier, the astronomer, England awarded 
to M. Dumas the highest recompense she reserves for men of 
science. In 1869, the London Chemical Society gave him 
the gold Faraday Medal. M. Dumas’s discoveries were too 
numerous to be enumerated here: we may mention his studies 
of alcohol, ether, indigo, nitric acid, and his theory of sub- 
stitutions, which led to a hot controversy with the famous 
Berzelius. M, Edouard Dentu, the well-known publisher, 
died here on Sunday, after a painful illness, in the fitty-fourth 
year of his age. 

On Saturday a bronze medallion was placed above the his- 
tory chair at the Collége de France in honour of the three pro- 
fessors Mickiewicz, Michelet, and Quinet, who were revoked 
from their functions by Imperial intolerance. M. Renan made 
an eloquent speech in favour of intellectual liberty, and said 
that the Collége de France would remain, what it always had 
been, the asylum of independent research and thought, the 
fortress of intellectual honesty.—A bronze medallion of the 
great painters Th. Rousseau and J. F. Millet was unveiled in 
the forest of Fontainebleau yesterday, in the presence of a few 
artists and journalists. The medallion is placed on a rock 
neur the Barbizon entrance.—M. Ferry, several Ministers, and 
the former friends and followers of Gambetta were present 
yesterday at the unveiling of a statue of the late ex-dictator at 
his birthplace, Cahors. The Paris papers take advantage of 
this occasion to conduct Gambetta to the Capitol or to fling 
him into the Tiber, according to their particular political 
opinions. T.C. 





_ Extensive preparations are being made at Turin for the 
inauguration of the National Exhibition there on the 26th inst. 
‘This exhibition, for which the municipality and citizens have 
subscribed 3,825,000f., will illustrate Italian enterprise and 
demonstrate the progress of the arts and manufactures of the 
country to the present day. 


The Crown Prince and Princess of Austria, with their suite, 
left Vienna on Monday night, en route for Constantinople and 
the east of Europe.—The International Ornithological Congress 
at Vienna was closed yesterday week. 

‘The Emperor William’s health is restored. His Majesty 
attends to his usual business. he Empress has been suffering 
from a cold, but her indisposition gives no cause for anxiety. 

Both Houses of the Swedish Parliament have passed a bill 
closing public-houses on Sunday throughout Sweden. 

The appointment by Imperial Ukase of M. de Saal as 
Russian Ambassador to Great Britain is gazetted.—It is 
announced that the Russian Government has concluded with 
St. Petersburg and Berlin bankers a 5 per cent loan of 
£15,000,000, to be applied to the construction of railways. 

The King of Greece paid a visit on Tuesday to Lady 
Dufferin at the British Legation at Athens. 

The representatives of British Columbia in the Dominion 
Parliament have formally protested against the action of the 
Dominion Government in disallowing the Anti-Chinese Bill 
passed by the Provincial Legislature.—The Winnipeg and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company have bonght out the rival 
company for 10,000 dols., thus securing the Government free 
grant of 9,000,000 acres of land.—The Legislature of Nova 
Scotia has extended the franchise at municipal elections to 
widows and unmarried women.—The two men who were 
apprehended at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in October, being found 
in possession of portions of infernal machines and a large 
quantity of explosives, have been found guilty of being in 
possession of them for a felonious purpose, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. 

The Captain-General of Cuba has telegraphed that the 
filibustering expedition to that island under general Aguero 
numbers but twenty-nine persons, and that it has divided, and 
some members of it are fleeing, pursued by Government troops. 

Intelligence received at Shanghai from Pekin states that 
the Empress of China has publicly degraded five members of 
the Privy Council, including Prince Kung, for the dilatoriness 
displayed by them in dealing with Tonquin affairs. 

It is officially announced that the revenue of Cyprus for the 
year ending March 31 last was £80,000 in excess of the actual 
expenditure. 

A Reuter’s telegram from Loanda states that Dr. Pogge, 
the German explorer, died there on March 17. 








THE COURT. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, 
and Prince and Princess Christian, on Good Friday attended a 
special service, conducted by the Dean of Windsor, at the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, just over the vault where the remains of the 
late Duke of Albany rest. Her Majesty, Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and Princess Beatrice drove to Clare- 
mont in the morning to visit the Duchess of Albany, who con- 
tinues to be well in health. ‘The Queen, the Royal family, and 
the members of her Majesty’s household attended Divine 
service in the Private Chapel on Sunday morning. On Monday 
the Queen held a Council, the last before her departure for 
Germany. ‘The Court Cirenlar states that, although the 
Queen’s health has not materially suffered during the recent 
most trying days, her Majesty requires rest, and her medical 
advisers have recommended a complete change of air. The 
Queen, therefore, pays a visit to Darmstadt, where her 
Majesty will remain in private for a short time. Accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, the Queen left Windsor Castle on ‘Tues- 
day evening, and travelled by rail to Port Victoria, Sheerness, 
proceeding thence on board the Royal yacht Osborne, which 
sailed on Wednesday morning for Flushing, en route to 
Darmstadt. While at Darmstadt, where they are expected to 
remain about a fortnight, the Queen and Princess will be the 
guests of the Grand Duke Louis of Hesse (her Majesty’s son- 
in-law), whose eldest daughter, Princess Victoria Alberta, will 
be married to Prince Louis of Battenberg on the 30th inst., 
during the Royal visit. Her Majesty has expressed her 
intention to subscribe £100 towards the fund for establishing 
a home for freed female slaves at Cairo. The Queen’s Maundy 
gifts were distributed in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, to 
sixty-five old men and as many old women, the number of 
recipients corresponding to the age of her Majesty. The 
gifts consisted of money in purses, in lieu of the former doles 
in provisions and clothing. The minor bounties were dis- 
tributed during the week at the Royal Almonry, in Scotland- 
yard, to over a thousand aged persons recommended by the 
clergy of the London parishes. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor 
and the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, were present 
at Divine service on Good Friday. ‘The Prince and Princess, 
accompanied by Prince Albert Victor, and Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, left Marlborough House last Saturday 
morning, and proceeded to Sandringham. Their Royal High- 
nesses, with the ladies- and gentlemen of the household, 
attended Divine service at Sandringham church on Sunday. 

The Duke of Edinburgh landed at Malta on Monday, 
under a salute from the forts, but, in consequence of the 
general mourning for the late Duke of Albany, his Royal 
Highness had “‘ a quiet, though very loyal reception.’”’ 


The Queen has appointed Francis Charles Hastings, Duke 
of Bedford, K.G., to be Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Huntingdon, in the room of John William, Earl 
of Sandwich, deceased. 


Viscount Hampden, G.C.B., the late Speaker, will take the 
chair at the anniversary dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, 
in place of the Marquis of Lorne, who, owing to the death of 


the Duke of Albany, is unable to preside. The dinner is now 


arranged to take place on June 14. 

: The “ Royal Navy List”? for April, published by Witherby 
and Co., of High Holborn, and edited by Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Lean, has been issued. In addition to the usually full and 
complete information which it contains, there has been affixed 
to the names of her Majesty’s ships of war the titles of the 
famous naval victories with which the present or former 
owners of those names have been associated. 

In the presence of about 4000 spectators, a fifty miles race 
for the bicycle championship cup and for prizes of £50, took 
place last Saturday, at Leicester. ‘There were fifteen com- 

etitors—T. Battersby, of Newcastle, winning by three laps.— 
Lhe ascent of Reigate-hill (starting from the Grapes Hotel) 
was accomplished on Easter Monday on a Meteor Sociable 
Tricycle by Messrs. H. G. Painter, of the Carleton Cycling 
Club, and C. Powell, of the Holborn Cycling Club, the latter 
gentleman having only one arm. ‘The use of tricycles is fast 
obtaining abroad as wellas at home. Thus, the Premier Works, 
Coventry, have received an order for a tricycle from the 
Netherlands, for Count von Limburg Stirum, and another 
from Riga, Russia, for Baron von Griinewaldt. By-the-by, a 
useful handbook has just come to hand bearing the title 
**'Tricycles of the Year 1884,’’ being a chronicle of new in- 
ventions and improvements in the machine. It is written by 
Harry Hewitt Griffin, of the London Athletic Club, and 
published by Mr. Upcott Gill, Strand. 


OBITUARY. 
GENERAL PRINGLE TAYLOR, n 
General Pringle ‘Taylor, of Pennington House, Hants, E.H., 
Colonel 24th Regiment, died at his seat near Lymington, on the 
5th inst. He was born Jan. 25, 1796, the second son of William 
Taylor, K.C., Lord Chief Justice of Jamaica, by Eliza, his wife, 
daughter of Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, of the Manor of 
Cortlandt, New York. He entered the 22nd Light Dragoons in 
1811, and attained the rank of General in 1871. His career was a 
distinguished one. He served in India from 1811 to 1820, 
during the whole of the Mahratta war of 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
and, at the storming of Copauldroog in the last-named year, 
leading the forlorn hope, was severely wounded. In 1823 and 
1824 he was employed in the Cape Cavalry against the Kaffirs, 
and from 1854 to 1858 commanded a large field force in British 
Kaffraria. From 1860 to 1861 he was Commander of the 
Forces and Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica. General Pringle 
Taylor married, July 12, 1827, Adelaide Frances, daughter of 
Colonel John Shedden, 15th Hussars, of Efford, Hants, and 
leaves one son and one daughter. 
MAJOR COCKAYNE-CUST. 
Major Henry Francis Cockayne-Cust, of Cockayne Hatley 
Bedfordshire, High Sheriff, J.P., 1869, late M.P. for Grantham, 
died on the 5th inst., aged sixty-five. He was eldest son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne-Cust, of Cockayne 
Hatley (second son of the first Lord Brownlow) by Lady Aina 
Maria, his wife, eldest daughter of the first Earl of Kilmorey. 
He was educated at Eton, and, adopting in early life the mili- 
tary profession, served with the 25th Regiment at the Cape of 
Good Hope and in India. He was at the Battle of Maharaj- 
pore in 1843, and afterwards exchanged into the 8th Hussars, 
ucting for several years as A.D.C. at the Vice-Regal Court. 
In 1854, he retired from the Army, and wndertook the 
management of Lord Brownlow’s estates at Ellesmere and 
elsewhere in Shropshire. In 1874, he was returned, in the 
Conservative interest, for Grantham, but lost his seat at the 
last general election. He married, Aug. 5, 1852, Sara Jane, 
widow of Major Sidney Streatfeild, and daughter of Mr. Isaac 
Cookson, of Meldon Park, Northumberland, by whom (who 
died Sept. 14, 1867) he leaves two sons and five daughters. 
MR. CHARLES READE. 
Mr. Charles Reade, the able and popular novelist, died on the 
11th inst., aged seventy. He graduated at Oxford in 1835, 
became a Fellow of Magdalen College, und was called to the 
Bar in 1843. His chief works were ‘‘ Peg Woffington ’’ (pub- 
lished in 1853),’’ ‘* Christie Johnstone,’’ ‘‘It is Never Too 
Late to Mend,” “The Cloister and the Hearth,’’ ‘‘ Hard 
Cash,’’ ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt,’? ‘Foul Piay,’’ and ‘‘ Put Yourself 
in His Place.’”’ Mr. Charles Reade was also a dramatist, and 
produced several successful plays. 
MR. H. J. BYRON. 
Mr. Henry James Byron, the dramatist, died on the 11th inst., 
at his residence at Clapham. He was born in 1835, the eldest 
son of Mr. Henry Byron, Consul at Hayti, by Elizabeth 
Josephine, his first wife, only daughter of Dr. J. Byron 
Bradley, and was grandson of the Rev. Henry Byron, Rector 
of Muston, Leicestershire, whose father, the Hon. and Kev. 
Richard Byron, was grand-uncle of Lord Byron, the poet. Mr. 
H. J. Byron, who long occupied a high place among dramatists 
and burlesque writers of his day, is especially known by his 
clever and most popular comedy of ‘‘ Our Boys,’’ which was 
acted for more than 1100 consecutive nights. He also published 
a novel, ‘‘ Paid in Full,’’ and was the first editor of Kun. Mr. 
Byron married, first, Martha, daughter of Mr. John Foulkes, 
of Ashford; and secondly, Eleanor Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Edward Joy, and leaves issue. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Duke of Buccleuch on the 16th inst., and the Bishop 
of Ripon on the 15th. ‘Their memoirs will be given next week. 

General Sir George Buller, G.C.B., onthe 12th inst. His 
memoir is also deferred until next week. 

Colonel the Hon. Adolphus Frederick Cathcart, J.P., 
fourth son of William Schaw, first Earl Cathcart, on the 
30th ult., aged eighty-one. 

Mr. William Hamilton Williamson, for some time Master 
of the Durham County Hounds, second son of Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, sixth Baronet, on the 2nd inst., at Bentham Hill, 
Tunbridge Wells, aged eighty-three. 

The Rev. John Fuller Russell, F.S.A., Rector of Green- 
hithe, Kent, Editor of ‘‘ The Juvenile Englishman’s Historical 
Library,’’ and author of ‘‘ Sermons for Saints’ Days,”’ &c., on 
the 6th inst., aged seventy. 

The Hon. Robert Grimston, third son of the first Earl of 
Verulam, by Lady Charlotte Jenkinson, his wife, daughter of 
the first Earl of Liverpool, on the 7th inst., at Gorhambury, 
aged sixty-seven. 

Emily-Frances, Lady Brougham and Vaux, wife of the 
present Lord Broigham and Vaux, and daughter of Sir 
Charles William Taylor, Bart., of Hollycombe, Sussex, on the 
8th inst., at 21, Berkeley-square. 

The Hon. Charles William Stafford-Jerningham, fourth 
son of the eighth Lord Stafford, by Frances Henrietta, his 
wife, daughter and coheiress of Mr. Edward Sulyarde, of 
Haughley Park, Suffolk, on the 4th inst. 

Lady Elizabeth Hamilton Dalrymple, eldest daughter of 
the ninth Earl of Stair, by Margaret, his first wife, daughter 
of Mr. James Penny, of Arrad, Lancashire; at her brother’s 
seat, Oxenfoord Castle, in the county of Edinburgh, on the 
10th inst., aged sixty-six. 

The Rev. Charles Badham, D.D., Professor of Classics in 
the University of Sydney, son of the late Charles Badham, 
F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic in the University of 
Glasgow, by Margaret Campbell, his wife, cousin of Campbell 
the poet, on Feb. 27, in his seventy-first year. 

Mr. William John Payne, the Coroner for the City of London 
and Southwark, suddenly, at his residence, Fonthill, Reigate, 
on the 13th inst. ‘The deceased, who was a member of the 
Midland Circuit, held the offices of Steward of Southwark, 
Judge of the Southwark Court of Record, and Recorder of 
Buckingham. 

Mr. Henry Rumsey Forster, on the 8th inst., at his re- 
sidence, Fernleigh, Harlesden, after a protracted illness. He 
was well known in connection with the London Press, more 
especially with the Morning Post, with which he was associated 
for many years. No man was ever more ready to do a kindly 
action or to help a friend. 

Mr. Spencer James Steers, of Halewood, in the county of 
Lancaster, J.P., M.A. Cantab, on the 23rd ult., in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. He was the eldest son of Spencer 
Steers, by Margaret Daltera, and descended from ‘Thomas 
Steers, who was engineer of the first Liverpool docks, and 
Mayor of Liverpool, 1755. This gentleman came originally 
from Kent, and married Ann, seventh child of Richard 
Gildart, M.P., and Ann Johnson, his wife, who was coheiress 
of Sir Thomas Johnson, M.P. for Liverpool from 1701 to 1722. 
From this time the family of Steers may be said to have settled 
in Lancashire, and with the death of Mr. S. J. Steers is 
extinct as regards the male line, but is represented by the 
children of his sister, Ann Jane, who married Mr. William 
Peel of Accrington, in the county of Lancaster. 
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The military manceuvres and sham fight performed by the 
Metropolitan and Home Counties Volunteer Corps on Easter 
Monday were successiully accomplished. ‘The principal field 
of action was on the Portsdown ridge of hills, rising above 
Yortsmuuth and extending to the east above Porchester, 
Cosham, and Hilsea, where a line of forts, named Fort Nelson, 
Fort Southwick, Fort Widley, and Fort Purbrook, crown the 
heights overlooking the shores of a large inlet of tle sea. The 
Volunteer forces, assisted by some regular troops, were divided 
so is to represent two opposing armies, which were named, 
respectively, the Northern and the Western forces. The first 
was commanded by General White, from the Eastern Dis- 
trict; the second by General the Hon. R. Monck, who com- 
mands at Chatham. White’s force was composed of two 
divisions, the first under Major-General the Hon. W. Fielding, 
the second under Major-General Gipps. Monck’s consisted of 
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SKIRMISHERS RETIRING. 


only one division, communded by Colonel Clive, of the Grenadier 
Guards; but this side included al-o the defenders of Hilsea, a 
brigade of three regiments, under the command of Sir Francis 
Festing, of the Royal Marine Artillery. ‘Lhe strength of the 
opposing forces was not very disproportionate. Each had tive 
brigades, while the numbers, taken roundly, were ten thousand 
of the Northern Army as compared with nine thousand of the 
Western; but the latter included two brigades of regular 
troops, one in Hilsea, the other coming from Gosport. ‘The 
Northern Army had some heavy guns, the six forty-pounders 
belonging to Colonel ‘Tester’s Sussex Artillery Volunteers, 
commanded and supervised by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, otf 
the Royal Artillery. The Western force, on the contrary, 
was without artillery, but General Monck had with him 
the two Nordenfeldt machine guns belonging to the Central 
London Langers. Finally, both armies possessed small bodies 


of cavalry; with the Northern force were the Middlesex 
Yeomanry, and with the Western the Hampshire Yeomanry, 
und a small force of mounted riflemen belonging to the 
Victoria Rifles. 

‘Lhe supposed object of General Monck, with the Western 
Army, wus the reliet and reinforcement of the Hilsea garrison ; 
while the Northern was to manceuvre to prevent it. For this 
purpose the latter had advanced from Guildford just as the 
tormer had been thrown forward from Salisbury, where the 
invaders were supposed to be in great strength. The forts on 
Portsdown were deemed to be non-existent, while it was not 
supposed that Hilsea was in connection with Portsmouth, or 
had the command of the sea. The execution of these ideas 
necessarily obliged bvuth sides to assume the offensive. 
Accordingly, General White, commanding the Northern force, 
moved along in the hollow behind tue VPort:down hills, 

















THE GENERAL AND HIS STAFF. 
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Purbrook westward, having sent his guns along 
the northern slope of these hills to protect his lett 
flank. General Monck, on the other hand, commanding the 
Western Force, advanced from Fareham towards Hilsea, by way 
of Wymering and Cosham, in the low-lying land south of 
Portsdown ridge. The two opposing forces came into action 
near the chalk cutting on the side of the hill above Cosham, 
the advance of General Monck along that road not having 
been anticipated by General White. It was effectively sup- 
ported, moreover, by the Hilsea garrison sallying forth to 
join in the attack on General White’s left flank. There was 
some sharp fighting at the chalk-pits, around Pigeon-House 
Farm, and at Widley Walk. ‘The Second Division of the 
Northern Force, including the brigades commanded by Lord 
Bury, was soon hotly engaged, as well as Colonel Fitzroy’s 
brigade, which was in advance, with the First Division. On 
the other side were the brigades of Volunteers under Colonel 
Moncrieff, Lord Ranelagh, and Colonel Panter, and the one 
of regular troops under Colonel Meade. The battle extended 
about four miles, from Cosham to the woods of Southwick 
Park, and the Western Force were able to occupy and hold 
all the villages south of Portsdown, thereby securing _the 
opportunity of relieving Hilsea, which was the object in view. 

After the fight, the whole of the Volunteer troops went to 
the review-ground on the north side of the hill, half-way 
between Fort Widley and Fort Southwick, to march past the 
Duke of Cambridge, and to be inspected by his Royal High- 
ness, who was accompanied by Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar. They made a very creditable and soldierly appear- 
ance. Having been dismissed from the field, most of them 
returned by train to London. : 

At Dover, on the same day, there was a considerable 
gathering of Volunteers from London, Kent, and Surrey, 
under the command of Major-General Sir E. Newdigate. 
They went through a series of manceuvres, representing the 
attack and defence of the neighbouring forts. ‘he attacking 
force consisted of the column which Colonel Davies, of the 
Grenadier Guards, marched down from London on Good 
Friday, fighting two well-contested actions, one just beyond 
Canterbury, the other on Barham Downs. His force con- 
sisted of the 3rd, Sth, 9th, 2Ist, and 24th Middlesex; 
the Ist Surrey, the 2nd West Kent, the London Rifle 
Brigade, and the 3rd London Volunteers, the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the East Lancashire Regiment of Regulars, with 
the dépédts of the 10th Hussars and the 7th Dragoons, the 
Cinque Ports Artillery Volunteers, 482 men and six forty- 
pounder guns, and the 3rd Kent Artillery Volunteers, with 
eight twenty-pounder guns. ‘The defending force, under 
Major-General W. H. Goodenough, was composed of the 
4th West Surrey, the lst East Kent, the 2nd Tower Hamlets, 
the 1st Royal Fusiliers, the 1st ‘Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade, 
the 4th Essex Volunteer Infantry, to which were attached 
374 of the 1st Kent Volunteer Garrison Artillery, and 600 of 
the Ist City of London Volunteer Garrison Artillery, acting 
partly as infantry and partly manning the guns of Fort 
Burgoyne, and of an unfinished but armed redoubt on the 
Deal road. In addition, the defence was strengthened by the 
Royal Irish Rifles, L and T Batteries 1st Brigade of the Royal 
Artillery, and a fine squadron of the East Kent Yeomanry. 
The scene of operations was an area of country about two miles 
in length, extending froin the Deal road between Fort Burgoyne 
and tle new redoubt north of it, in a north-westerly direction 
for something over two miles to the old road from Ewell to 
Sandwich. ? 

At Aldershott, under the direction of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Archibald Alison, a large number of the Volunteers, with 
the troops of the Aldershott garrison, including the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, the Queen’s Bays, the Ist Battalion Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, the 2nd Battalion of the 42nd Highlanders, the 
3rd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, and other regiments, per- 
formed the manceuvres of a sham fight, being divided into 
opposing forces under Major-General Fraser and Major-General 
Lyons. ‘They were afterwards reviewed by Sir A. Alison on 
lRiomping Down. - 

At Sheerness, the 2nd Kent Artillery Volunteers, occupy- 
ing the Garrison Point Fort, went through a day’s practice at 
the batteries under command of Colonel Hughes, and were 
put through various infantry evolutions, The 3rd Middlesex 
Artillery has to occupy Tilbury Fort, while the City of London 
Artillery, formerly the 1st Surrey, is stationed at the Isle of 
Grain Fort, but was engaged on Monday in the combined 
Volunteer manceuvres at Dover. ' 

We present two Sketches of the action on the Portsdown 
hills, the General of one of the opposed forces with his staff, 
and some of the skirmishers, retiring in the front, with a 
series of Illustrations of the Ambulance Corps which marched 
down with the Northern force from London. 
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THE BRITISH TROOPS IN EGYPT. 


The progress of the revolt in the Soudan, during the past six 
months, has caused the British military authorities engaged in 
protecting the tranquillity of Egypt to make arrangements for 
guarding the Upper Nile by outposts which may ultimately be 
extended te Wady Halfa, near the Second Cataract, beyond 
the Nubian frontier. The base of this line of military posts 
will be at the town of Assiout, the present terminus of the 
railway from Cairo, and distant from the capital above 200 
miles. Here is now stationed the 35th (Royal Sussex) 
regiment occupying a camp formed at Mangubat, four 
miles from the town. We are indebted to a medical 
officer of that regiment for a sketch of the assembly 
of the troops outside the town on the 24th ult., when they 
marched thither from camp and back again, rather to show 
the force to the inhabitants of Assiout than with any par- 
ticular movement in view. The natives did not betray much 
surprise or curiosity, but a few of them came out to look at 
the troops during the half hour while the regiment halted 
beneath some palm-trees near the town wall.  Assiout, 
Es-Siout, or Siout, as the name is differently written, is the 
chief place of Upper Egypt, and its situation upon the Nile, 
near the entrance to the great canal of the Bahr Yusuf, 
which extends westward into the fertile district of the 
Fayoum, is favourable to internal trade. Some of the houses 
are solidly built of brick, and there are two handsome mosques, 
adorned with elegant minarets. The population is reckoned 
at 35,000, and the bazaars are generally full of bustle, while 
many artificers are employed in the local manufactures, one of 
which is that of the red clay pipe-bowls well known to 
smokers throughout Eastern lands. The river-port of Assiout 
is the village of El Hamra. The country around, having the 
benefit of abundant irrigation, presents a delightful aspect of 
luxuriant verdure, and produces large crops of grain, beans, 
and fodder for cattle. ‘The canal embankments are planted 
with trees for a considerable distance. 


CITY ECHOES. 
Wepnespay Evenine. 

Gold continues to flow from New York, but as the American 
market is still strong, no excitement is caused on that side, 
while here the effect is that money gets more and more 
difficult to employ. Acceptable securities consequently 
advance in value, and there is now a pretty general inquiry, 
speculators desiring to anticipate the public inclinations. Fine 
weather and a late Easter help English Railway stocks, and 
only the American market remains weak. In that case, prices 
further recede almost daily. The most remarkable recent 
depreciation has, however, been in Mexican Railway stock, 
the fresh inducement to selling being the announcement by 
Mr. Crawford of his retirement from the board. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s age and condition of health justify his decision, more 
particularly in view of the difficult task of at future meetings 
appeasing shareholders whose property has in recent months 
declined to the extent of about two thirds, on grounds which 
they have practically been enjoined to despise. 

The report, balance-sheet, and other documents, which the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company issued in anticipation of the 
meeting next Tuesday, are piore than usually interesting to the 
more than 20,000 holders of that company’s stocks. The 
dividend result of the half-year’s working has already been 
announced to enable 1j per cent to be paid on the third pre- 
ference stock for the year 1883, the ordinary stock getting 
nothing. The Consolidation Act of 1884 is recommended for 
immediate adoption. Not only does the passing of that 
measure set at rest all doubts as to the legality of fusion with 
the Great Western of Canada, but it expressly authorises the 
consolidation of the stocks beyond further ideutitication. 
All contingent rights are to be converted into ordinary stock, 
and an elaborate statement shows that all holders of the pre- 
sent ordinary stock will gain in dividend position by this 
change. Nothing is said in the report of the traffic prospects 
for the current year, or of the relations of the company with 
the Canadian Pacific, but at the meeting Sir Henry Tyler will 
no doubt say all that is prudent under both these important 
heads. From Canadian sources we know that the Grand 
Trunk officials are preparing for a more or less permanent 
diminution of business. ‘he staff is being reduced and wages 
lowered in all departments; while as regards the Canadian 
Pacific, negotiations to sell the North Shore Line of 219 miles 
to that company are officially declared to be practically con- 
cluded. All such arrangements will no doubt help the share- 
holders to pull through a bad tinfe with the least possible 
suffering. 

The experience of the unfortunate shareholders of the 


Cunard Steam-Ship Company suggests the unwisdom of putting 
trust in merchant princes. In 1878 the firm of that name 
turned its business into a limited company, and, high as the 
partners themselves stood, the company was further com- 
mended to the notice of investors by members of the very 
highest merchant and banking firms joining the . board. 
The shares were eagerly taken up on their being publicly 
offered in 1880, the vendors guaranteeing that the dividend 
for that year should be 6 per cent, and that the year 
1881 should begin with a reserve fund of £100,000. Under 
these personal and financial considerations the market value 
of the shares rose to 20 per cent premium. They are now 
scarcely better than 50 per cent discount. The guaranteed 
dividend of 6 per cent was paid for 1880, and in 1881 and 1882 
3 and 4 per cent rates were respectively paid; but there has 
been no dividend for 1883, and only £1270 is carried forward 
to the credit of 1884. New capital requirements, to the extent 
of £250,000, have been met by an issue of debentures. ‘lhere 
is, however, no reason to suppose that this adversity was fore- 
seen, or could have been averted, and it appears that the 
only hope of amended rates for freights is in the exhaustion 
of competitors—a culmination thought to be not far off. 

T.S. 


THE CHURCH. 


Sir George Elliott, M.P., has given a site and £2000 for a 
new church on the West Cliff at Whitby. 


_ The first of the special evening services in the nave of West- 
minster Abbey for this season will take place next Sunday, 
when the pulpit will be occupied by Archdeacon Farrar. 


The parish church of Wadsley, near Sheffield, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire on Sunday. The outbreak took 
place while a marriage ceremony was being performed. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has conferred the 
honorary canonry in Gloucester Cathedral, vacant by the 
death of Canon Estcourt, on the Rev. Charles James Parker, 
Principal of Gloucester Theological College. 

A crowded and somewhat tempestuous meeting of the 
parishioners of St. Jumes’s, Hatcham, was held on ‘Tuesday, 
when Mr. Thorman, an anti-Ritualist, was re-elected the 
people’s churchwarden by a large majority. 

The Rev. Dr. William Kay, Chaplain to the Bishop of St. 
Alban’s, has been appointed to preach the sermon at the con- 
secration of the Rev. Dr. Stubbs as Bishop of Chester, in York 
Minster, on the 25th inst. 

The arrangements for holding the Synod in the chapter- 
house of Salisbury Cathedral are completed. ‘The synod takes 
place on the 22ud and 23rd iust., the Bishop presiding, for 
the discussion of various church questions, and it is expected 
that fully 300 of the leading clergy and laity of the diocese will 
be present.—A choral festival, in which 2800 voices, represent- 
ing 140 parishes of Wilts and Dorset, are to take part, has 
been fixed to be held in Salisbury Cathedral] in May next. Dr. 
Stainer has composed a Te Deum anda Benedictus for the 
occasion. There are to be 1500 surpliced singers. 

The west window of Fenny Stratford church has been 
filled with stained glass, executed by Messrs. Warrington and 
Co., of Fitzroy-square, as a memorial to the lute Vicar, the 
tev. G. W. Corker.—A painted window, in memory of the 
Rev. K. Buller, tor tifty-three years Rector, and of Elizabeth, 
his wife (a gift to the church by their eight children), has been 
completed for the church of Lanreath, in Cornwall, by Mr. 
Taylor, of Berners-street.—A three-light Munich stained-glass 
window has been placed in St. Mary’s Church, Arbroath, to 
the memory of the late Mrs. Durno, wife of the present Incum- 
bent. The artists are Messrs. Mayer and Co. 

The Rev. Sydney Linton, the Bishop-Designate of the new 
diocese of Riverina, who is to be consecrated, with Dr. 
Ridding, on May 1, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, has replied to 
some friends and neighbours at Norwich anxious to give hima 
parting present that he would prefer their subscribing to the 
diocesan fund which he is raising to purchase land which shall 
furnish stipends for the clergy ; for aiding self-help in erecting 
churches; and for building residences for the Bishop and 
clergy. Ile states in a circular he has issued that the new 
diocese is taken from the western portion of those of Goulburn 
and Bathurst, within an area of 340 and 280 miles; and it is 
called Riverina because the great rivers Murray and Darling 
flow through it. ‘The leading landowners are lresbyterians, 
but most of the emigrants are Church people. The Hon. 
John Campbell, member of the Legislative Council of Syduey, 
has given £10,000 towards the Lishop’s incume, and the 
— Bishoprics Fund and 8.P.C.K. have each given 
£2000. 








CREST and WHAT 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 
ODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN PULISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 21s. to £10. 
ee - e 21s. to £20 
lis, to £10 
638. to £10 
21s. to £10 
12s. to £5 
21s. to £5 
21s. to £5 
7s. 6d. to £5 
Zils, 6d. to £4 


DRESSING CASES 
JEWELCASES.. oo ee 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES ee 
DESPATCH BOXES ee eo ee ee 
WRITING CASES... ee ee “- o 
ENVELOPE CASES AND BLUTTERS .. 
STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS 
INKSTANDS é oo ee ee oo 
PARCELS POST SCALES oe os oe 
CIGAR AND CIGARETTE CABINETS .. 42s. to £10 
LIQUEUR CASES .. ee eo ee oe oe 50s. to £10 
CLOCKS, SCENT BUTTLES, OPERA GLASSES, FANS. 
And a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5, 


T RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Morocco, with Hall-marked Silver Fittings, 


£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30 to £50. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 


interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits. 10s. 6d. to 
£5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Presentation and Regimental 
Albums, Portrait Frames and Screens in great variety. 


2ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Uriginal and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-VAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly lluminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is. per 10. 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING,PAINTING,and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
ITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 


An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windows 
in churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may 
be prodaced the rich colouring and beautiful designs equal in 
appearance to real stained glass. Handbook of Designs and fall 
Instructions. Is. ld. Boxes, comprising designs. &c., at 21s., 
31s. <1.. 428. Particnlars post-free. Bole inventors.J. BARNARD 
and SON, 243 (late 439), Oxford-street, London, W. 


ESAMEL COLOURS, GUTTA PERCHA, 
and every poquicite, sor tenihating Dresden China. 


4 ree, 
7, BARBNALD aud 8ON, 253, Oalord-strect, W, 











wat IS YOUR 
Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 


CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 38. éd.; culours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, xs. 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 2s. 
Solid Gold Ring, t*-carat. Hall-marked. with crest. 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 4 Engravings, 38. *1.—T. COLLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


CULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
50 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Meurgram, or Adstress, and the engraving of steel 
Die included. sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin'’s-iane). 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., pust-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 40 each, “0 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name. lis. 64.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 5t. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


4OR ARMS and CREST send Name and 

County to T. MOKRING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices. 

323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 48. 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d, 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas, Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


. TrANITS oa nad 
.O0TICE.—SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 
+ ALFRED WELL MILES and COMPANY, 
10 and 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W., 

Have been known by most of the leading County Families for 
nearly half a century as the best house for the SUPPLY of 
SERVANTS’ LIVERIES at the lowest price for cash: payments, 
consistent with the first quality and style. 

A. W. M. and CO. wish to point ont the great advantage of 
ordering Liveries as early as convenient before the London 
season, in order that they may receive the attention so essential 
to good-fitting garments. 

Price-List sent on pretation to 
ALFRED WEBB MILES and COMPANY. 
1 and 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W., 
who have no other establishment in or out of London. 


CoLDs CURED BY 
D*® DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottie, 
ALEABRAM. (Olds. 
C ‘OLDS. 
wht 


ALBARAM. 
ALEARAM. (OLDS. 


F inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 

hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottle. Address. Dr. Dunbar, 
Gaie of Messrs. F. Newbery and sons, 1, King Edward st., b.U. 
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“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govein the operations of digestion 


E?Ps’s 


delicately-flavoured beverage which insy eave 

us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 

judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
(BREAKFAST) constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enongh to resist ever tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
fir ating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. je may escape many 
a fatal siinft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and # properly uourisled 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold in Packets (and Tins, $1b. and 11b., fur Export), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HOMCEZOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
Also Makers of EPPS'S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


(OCcoA. 





PRELOAR'S 
BRUSSELS (iARPETS. 
BEST QUALITY, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 

LOWEST PRICE. 
7 RELOAR and S 
LVDGATE-HILL. 
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\ KIN DISEASES CU RED.—SULPHOLINE 
LOTION removes eruptions, pimples, redness, biotches, 
scurf, in afew days. Itis highly successful in eczema. pavriasin, 
prurigo, tetter, &c. 1t totally destroys many deep-seated in- 
veterate skin affections. Must agreeable to use. suld every where. 


‘a r ry 
YULPHOLINE LOTION.—An_ external 
means of pte | skin diseases, There is scarcely any 
eruption but will yield to SULPHOLINE and commence to fade 
away. ‘The effectis more than astonishing. Ordinary pimples, 
redness, blotches, &€c., vanish as if by magic. It destruys the 
auimalcule which canse these unsightly affections,and ensures 
a snocth, clear, healthy skin, Suld by Chemists. Lottles, zs. vd, 





aud nutrition, and by acareitul application of | 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
[pps has provided our breakfast tables witha | 


} with sume 





Jy Ars, REGENT-STREET. 





SPECIAL INFORMATION.—The Latest 
b FRENCH SILK COSTUMES, composed of Black si!k, 
very novel garnitures, have been imported Ly 
Measrs. JAY. Ladies are specially invited to view these pro- 
ductions of the French modiste’s art, and goud tacte. 
JAY'S, Regent-street. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION.—New Pattern 

hJ BLACK SILK COSTUMES, trimmed handsomely, at 64 

guineas each, including sufficient siik for making Budice. 
JAY'S, Regent-street. 








BLACK EVENING DRESSES.—Two 
Guineas and Two and a Half Guineas each, with sufficient 
material for Bodice included, ade of non-crushing silk net. 


Pencil drawiugs of the fran Romane free, on application. 
AY'S, Regent- street. 
i ESSRS. JAY’S NEW MANTLES, from 
b Paris, can be especialfy recommended for neatness and 
novelty. 
2 JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


A 





MANTLES FOR THE SEASON. 





py] Ty sTIQETIa 
P2®417'S WATER PAD TRUSSES 
are the 
MOST EFFECTUAL CURE FOR RUPTURES. 
PRATI'S ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
fur VARICOSE VEILNs, &c. 
J. F. PRATT, 
Surgical Mechanician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
43 (late 420), OXFUORD-3T REET, LONVOUON. 





HoeLLoway’s PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach. kidueys, and bowels. ‘The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatisin. 


, TOpLp ‘ 2 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.—Symptoms 
4 of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, with special advice as to 
Diet. ‘* This little pamphlet appeals forcibly to those who have 
allowed the palate to decide everything for them, and have paid 
the inevitable penalty of their folly’ —Globe. Sent for onestamp,. 
J.M. Ricnanps, Publisher, 92, Great Russell-street, London. 








G ET A BOTTLE TO-DAY OF PERRY 
mf DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—It instantly relieves and cures 
j bruises, toothache, headache, 
pains in the side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rhen- 


severe scalis, burns, sprains, 
Taken internally cures at once coughs, sudden 
in the stomach, colic, diarrheea, and cholera 
AIN KILLER is the great household medicine, 
Any Cliemist can supply 


inatic pains. 
colds, cramp 
infantum. ) 
and has stood the test of fifty years. 
it at Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. 
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THE ILLUSTRALED LONDON NEWS 





NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


C HATTO and WINDUS’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
EW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
‘HE NEW ABELARD. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A REAL QUEEN. By R. E, FRANCILLON, 


FANCY FREE. By CHARLES GIBBON, 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By D, C. MURRAY. 





NEW VOLUMES of the ‘‘ PICCADILLY 
Crown Syo, bet pn ol Be. 6d. each, 
FORTUNE'S FOOL, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS, Edited 
by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
MABEL'S FROGRESS. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE, 


ANNE FURNESS. By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 


BEATRIX, RANDOLPH. By JULIAN HAW- 
THORNE, 





lIYWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS, 
Post 8vo, Mllustrated Covers. New Volumes now ready. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
ONE OF TWO. By HAIN FRISWELL. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST, By CHARLES 
G N. 


CALIFORNIAN STORIES, By BRET HARTE. 
THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. GEO. HOOPER. 
SELF-CONDEMNED, By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
HALF-A-DOZER DAUGHTERS, By J. MASTER- 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GARDEN PARTY. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE. By F. W. ROBINSON, 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By W. MOY THOMAS. 
FRAU FROHMANN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
one )LEN WHITE ELEPHANT. By MARK 


THE BRIDE’S PASS By SARAH TYTLER. 
CAVALRY LIFE. By J. 8. WINTER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “MAYFAIR 
LIBRARY.” 

SONGS OF IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. Collected 
by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





‘WV ORKS by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGUTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS FOL 134, 
In one volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

THE SHILLING PEERAGE. New Edition for 1884. 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE, New Edition for 
1584 


THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. New Edition for 1684, 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS, New Edition 
for 134. 

. gh eT Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 





N EW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. in 3 vol 


8, 
WE TWO, By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,”’ 


&e, 

THE FiITy OF IT. By Mrs, M. E. SMITH, Author 

ot“ Tit for Tat,”’ &c. 

DAWN. By H, RIDER HAGGARD. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By Mrs. POWER 
O DONOGHUE, Author of * Ladies on Horseback,” &c. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By SARAH STREDDER, 
Author of * The Fate of a Year,’ &c. 

OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol., 19s. 64. 

TUE MAN SHE CARED FOR, By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of * Grandmother's Money.’’ Next week. 

Hvusy and Brackert, Pubiishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR, ST. JOILN'S NOVELS, 
Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d , cloth; postage 4d. 


MYHE DAUGHTER OF THESEA. A Novel. 
By V. BST. JOWN, Author of * Arctic Crusoe,” &c. 
Londun: J. and Li, Maxwext, Milton Muuse, Shve-lane, E.C, 


NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY TILE AUTHOR OF 
ERICLES BRUM; OR, THE LAST OF ‘THE DE VERES.” 
yw ready, price Is., paper covers, sewed; Is. td., cloth lip, 
LTER EGO. By AUSTEN PEMBER. 
f “Yon lie! under a mistake."’—Shelley. 

London: J.and RK. Maxwer., Milton House, 14 and 15, Shoe- 
Jane, Fiect-sticet, aud 55, St. bride-street, E.C. 


Y 
Ni 


NEW BOOK ON THE RIVER PLATE. 

Now ready, with a Map and Seven Illustrations, crown 8yo, 

price 7s. 6d., cloth, 

CROSS THE PAMPAS AND THE 
ANDES: being an Account of an Exploring and Surveying 
Expedition across the Continent of South America; with an 
ini i sses of the 
Position and 


The jnformation broughtdown to the most recent dates. by 
ROBEKT CRAWFORD, M.A,, Professor of Civil Engineering in 
the University of Dublin. 

Loudon: Lonemays, Green, and Co, 





In one vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; by post, 8s., 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTIL. A Treatise. B EDMUND 
LAWRENCE. —W. Kiveway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


In emall 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s., 


Brace BERRIES, 


VUT IN A BASKET 
In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, sees gilt, price 5s. ; 
or ud. 


by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
D AY SONGS, 


in vellum gilt, price 7s, ’ 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
‘AN 
London: Gronce Privip and Son, 31 and 32, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AND NIGHT 
New Edition, 
Yourn, 


the 
P UBLIC 








SCHOOLS? 
Pater. 


WEDNESDAY. 
172, Strand, W.C. 


PRICE 21. EVERY POST-FREE, 24. 





Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, Is., or 14 stamps, 
J[ OM@OPATHIC FAMILY 
INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. EPPs. Describes 
fully and prescribes for general diseases, 
J. Kvvs aud Co., 48, Threadnecdle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo0, cloth, 2s. 6d., 
iE PILEPSY (THE TONIC TREATMENT 
| OF). By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.8. 
London: Daviv Bocug, 3, St. Martiu's-place, W.C. 





UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY, 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
wmorrhoids, 
ile, Headache, 
Luss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, Queen-street, City, 
London, 
Tamar. unlike Pills and the usnal Pur- 
> gatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
({RILLON. moduces irritation, nor interferes with 
usiness or pleasure. 
Sold by all Chemists aud Druggists, 2s. 6d. a Dox, 
Stump include 


A MAR 


[SDIEN 





NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


To be published in Monthly Parts, 7d. Part T. ready April $5. 
(CASSELL'S POPULAR GARDENING. 
Containing Full and Practical Information upon every 
Propagation, and Pro- 


aM Jultivatior 
subject connected with the Cultivatio: *pruite Vegetables; with 


duction of Flowers, Plants, Shrubs, 
numerous Illustrations. 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers; or, post-free, from 
Casse.t and Comrany, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 





HEALTH.—In view of the national interest aroused in this 
ao te on Re, subject by the forthcoming, International 
ealth Exhibition, Mecsrs. Cassell and Company have 
arranged to publish, 
In Monthly Parts, price 6d. (Part I. ready April 25), 
HE BOOK OF HEALTH. A 
comprehensive Work, written by Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons, placing before the reader, in language free from 
technical obscurity, the principal rules that should be adopted 
for the preservation of Health. » 
“The Lancet "’ say 
“¢The Book of Health’ is what it ai bh: 
and must become a standard work of reference nut only with 
those who are responsible for the health of schools, workshops, 
and other establishments where there is a large concourse of 
individuals, but to every member of the community who is 
anxious to secure the highest possible degree of healthy living 
for himself and for his faiily.” 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’ ; or, post-free, from 
CasseLL and Company, Ludgate-hill, London. 


mms 60 be—authoritative, 





Part I., ready April 25. Price 6d. (including Coloured Plate). 
‘ nv r 
ASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE TO 
/ EVERY DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL LIFE, With 
Illustrations on nearly Every Page, and Coloured Plates. 
“Thousands of bits of information may be gleaned from the 
work to enable us to improve our dress, our food, our regimen; 
thousands of hints as to increased comfort and convenience in 
the home; thousands of suggestions relating to almost every 
conceivable department of utility, ornament, and enjoyment.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. : 
“CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE is an encyclopmdia of 
household lore,‘and no eps A library can be considered complete 
without it.”’—Cnristian World. 
-rospectuses at all Booksellers’; or, post-free, from 
CassEL and Company, Limited, Ludgute-hill, London, 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL AND 


4 UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884, at CRYSTAL 
PALACE, will be OPENED on 8t. George's Day, APRIL, 23, 
by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, who will attend in State. 
On this occasion the Picture Galleries will be thrown open to 
the public. All applications to be addressed, 

George Couns Levey, 
Executive Commissioner, 





G. Gorpon CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


AT 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





, vAT GO r 

NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well 

as the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 

PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 
Good-Fitting Dressmakers are sent to al) parts of England 
with a full assortment of Goods, and to take Orders, 
Immediately on Receipt of Letter or Telegram. 
REGEN T-STREET, Nos, 256 to 262, 


JPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING 


at very moderate charges, 








JARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, OR MATERIALS 
by the Yard, forwarded promptly. 

NEW SPRING FASHIONS. 
BLACK SILK COSTUMES, 

New and Elegant Designs, 54 guineas. 

GREY SILK, GREY MERV, GREY SATINS, 
GREY BROCADE, All the new Shades in 
Costumes, Elegantly and Fashionably made, 
froin 74 to 104 guineas, 

COSTUMES in RICH _ SILK for 
Dinner and Evening Wear 
in profuse Variety, 
and very moderate in Price. 

Very handsome Train Dresses, 

Spanish Lace Dresses, at £3 19s, 6d. 

The New Lace Kuftle Skirt, to wear with Satin Bodice, £3 19s. 6d. 
Chantilly Lace Dresses. 

Court Trains (Designs and Estimates free). 





NEW MATERIAL COSTUMES, in very 
choice Variety. 
Elegant and becoming Costumes, 
trom 2 guineas to 10 guineas, 
The New Accordian Dresses, 
in Black, Grey, Black and White, &c., 
from 4 guineas. 
EW JACKETS.—NEW MANTLES. 
NEW CLOAKS. 
Very Pretty and Becoming Shapes, 
aud Great Novelty of Fashion. 











VIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. _ Lowest 
Prices. Newest CARPETS, SILKS, DRESSES, &c. 
Patterus and Parcels Free. 
T. VENABLES and SUNS, Whitechapel, London, E. 





CALCUTTA EXHIBITION—THE GOLD MEDAL 
lias been awarded to 
D*: G. H. JONES, Surgeon - Dentist, 
57, Great Russell-strect, London. Pamphlet free. 


Tal 7 mye 
YROFESSOR BROWNE and ELLIOTT’S 
TONIC LOTION, an unequalled Restorer of the Hair, 
arresting the fall, and imparting @ heaithy and natural growth 
to the roots, It will produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, 
moustaches, and eyebrows. Price, 38. 6d., 58. Gd., 1s, tid., aud 
2\s., tree by post.—47 and 120, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 








ME: Henry IRVING and Miss Ellen TERRY 
IN AMERICA. 
OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


“THE LYONS MAIL,” 
NOTHER wonderful performance was 


ah given at this house last night, Henry Irving appearing in 
“'The Lyons Mail.” Mr. Irving plays both parts, but dis- 
tinguishes between them very subtly, the two men differing in 
traits and not in appearance. A scoundrelly coolness, a ruminy 
hoarseness, a coarse manner of biting straws and loudly sucking 
the teeth, a tipsy swagger, and a Republican rosette pinned upon 
adisreputable hat are about all that marks Dubose from the 
gentie and kindly-natured Lesurques, on whom the accusation 
falls with stunning and bewildering eflect. —- BROOKLYN 
TIMES, 


N picturing the noble and high-minded 
Lesurques, a man of gentle cast of thought, amiability, 
tenderness, and the soul of honour, and the ruffianly and 
villainous Dubvusc, a combination of meanness, depravity, low 
cunning, and cruelty, Mr, Irving was equally successtul—the 
former awakening the profouundest sympathy and respect, the 
latter provoking the sentiment of loathing and shuddering 
contempt. In the first the strength in repose discovered by Mr. 
Irving, and the pad with which he meets the terrible aceus- 
ation and repels it with the simple phrase, ** God sces us Loth, 
and knows it is alie,”’ was electrifying in its intensity, while 
the perf:ction of artistic detail disclosed in the second instance 
has vever been excceded on this stage. —BROOKLYN EAGLE, 
\ R. IRVING opened the week of his 
+ farewell engagement at Haverly’s Theatre with “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” playing to a weil-filled and enthusiastic 
house, Pope's involuntary exclamation when Macklin estab- 
lished his reputation as an actor by bis conception of Slylock— 
“ This is the Jew 
That shukspeare drew ’’— 
invariably comes to the mina of one who follows the gradual 
unfolding by Mr. Irving of the crafty and relentless but much- 
wronged Jew of Venice. For, whereas in other representations 
too much of the heroic or the pathetic will involuntarily creep 
for the Jew at times when he 
) thy isgiven tothe man, as shown 
hy Irving. who loves his ducats more than his daughter, and his 
revenge than both. Miss Terry’s Portia was nervously pic- 
turesque and altogether delightful. She was not the austere 
young woman better fittea for the lawyer's gown than the 
lady's robe, but bright and blithe as a sunbeam, ready at device 
and quick at repartee ; and one in the secret could catch glimpses 
of the fun-loving but joyal wife even beneath the judicial 
crimson of the smouth-faced young Doctur of Laws.—BRUOUOK- 
LYN ‘TIMES. 


N audience of an exceptional character 

again welcomed Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry at 
Haverly's Theatre last evening. It was such an audience as is 
seldom seen at any theatre except on great and unusual occa- 
sions. Refinement, and culture, and wealth were everywhere 
prominent, and an almost total absence of rushing in and out of 
the theatre between the acts indicated in a marked manner the 
extent of the interest created by the representation of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’? by Mr. Irving and his fine company. 
When Mr. Irving first made his appearance the applause was 
hearty. When Miss ‘Terry began her first scene the en- 
thusiasm was great. The audience watched Mr. Irving 
with the closest attention; when he had a point to 
make in his own peculiar and subdued manner, whether 
by mere look or gesture, the audience allowed it to be done 
without even the faintest ripple of applause, but when it had 
een accomplished they were not siow to manifest their 
approval, nor sparing of their means of expressing it, in such a 
way, however, as only an intelligent audience know how to do, 
In the trial scene they allowed him to proceed quictly till the 
end, but when Shylock had final y gone out through the side door, 
as if his very pied ind broken duwn under his weight of woe, the 
applause was general and loud, After Portia had made her exit, 
in such a charming way and with a step that is simply in- 
describable, the applause was deafening. Both Mr. Irving and 
Miss ‘Terry were recalled. At the close of the play the curtain 
liad to be lifted on the scenc.—BROOKLYN UNION. 


“THE LYONS MAIL.” 


TNH E large and intelligent audience 

unmistakably recognised the depth of genuine feeling and 
the extraordinary dramatic skill with which he enacted the 
scene between Lesurques and his father.—BROUKLYN UNION, 


“THE BELLS.” 
OWERING above him and wholly 


overshadowing him is the radiant genius of the actor. 

He enters into his part with singular sincerity. His acting is 

never keyed too high to follow easily. It never rises, meta- 

phorically speaking, into @ shriek, and it never falls to weak 

murmuring. ‘he form of the character is shown at the outset, 

and is never weakened or forcignised from that moment to the 

close, Itis real, coherent, an artistic and psycholugicaleutity.— 

BROOKLYN TIMES. 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,” 

YNHE welcome accorded Mr. Irving was 

. generous and hearty, and # like compliment was paid to 
Miss Eilen Terry. —BROOKLYN EAGLE, 
“THE BELLS.” 

“MNWE BELLS” was observed in Haverly’s 

Theatre last night by an audience which entirely filled 


the house, and which was unwontedly generous in applause.— 
BROVKLYN EAGLE, 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


should be detes 


MILLINERY. 


NEW 
A beautiful Variety of Elegant 
FRENUH BONNETS. 


ETER ) OBINSON’S, 
P R 


COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREILOUSE, 
STREET. 


256 to 262, RE 
ok COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


or suitable for Ladies who wear Black 
rom choice, 
New and inexjwnsive Black Materials, 
either by the Yard, or made up 
into Fashionable and moderately priced Costumes, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 





Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
24 to 262, Regent-strect, W. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 





NEW SPRING DRESSES 
a 





p\ f . By 
VERY COMBINATION of STYLE and 
COLOUR, 

From lfs. 6d. to 258. the Dress. 

A Large Collection of Plain and Fancy 
Useful Materials, including Foulé Casimir, 

Nun’s Veiling Cashmere Bege, &c., 10s. 6d. to 14s. Gd. the Dress, 





JMBROIDERED CASHMERES (Richly) 
for Draping, or the complete Costume, in every 
Variety of Design, in Black and all Colours. 





A New Light Make for Present Wear in 
VELVET VELVETEEN, 2s. to 2s. 11d. 


In Cherry, Biack, and all the New Colours. 





ZYPHYR LAWNS. 
4 In Plain, Striped, Checked, and Broché, including some 
very SPECIAL NOVELTIES, 6d, to 94d. per yard. 


pr TED SATINETTES, SATINES, 
2 Organdi Muslin Percales, &c., 


In endless variety, from td. per yard. 


GPECIAL SALE at HALF PRICE of 
350 PLECES 
Hand-Printed Satines, best quality made. 
Numerous designs, at 1s, and Is. 3d, per yard. 


CREAM COLOUR LAWN ROBES 
(Several hundred) 
Handsomely Worked, double length 
of wide Embroidery, 14s. Gd., lis, 9d., and 21s, the 


Complete Robe. 
NEW EMBROIDERED CASHMERE 
ROBES, A Large Collection, 
Very fine Work and Quality, in Black and all the New Shades, 
Brouze, Navy, Drab, Slate, Brown, Prune, &c., 
38s. Gd. and 428. Complete Dress, 
Full quantity. 


JEW SPRING SILKS. 
N N 


KiCH FRENCH BROCADED SILK, in every 
variety of Colouring as “ +. peryard 
SILK PLUsHES. in all the Artistic Shades, per yard 
BLACK ALL-SILK SATINS (These Satins are 
specially cheap) .. ee ee +». per yard 
BLACK SILK AMURES, specially adapted for 
Costumes and Jackets .. ee +. peryard 
‘ully 30 per cent under value. 


PATTERNS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
and PARCELS FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 

















s.d. 8.d. 
4 6to6ll 
511 
311 
211 








. APCAN 

T.0 FAT PERSONS.—A Gentleman who 

can personally vouch for the efficacy of a Remedy (doctor's 

Preecrineea) which will eftectually and rapidly Reduce Corpu- 

ency in either sex without semi-starvation dietary, exercise, 

&e, Quite harmless. Will send recipe on receipt of stamped 
address.—Mr. F. RUSSELL, 14, Gower-street, London, W.C. 


OOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 

The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67, St. Paul's-churchyard, London), whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 








(OCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


pits. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR LIVER. 





((OCKLE'sS 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR BILE. 


(KOCKLE'S 





(OCELE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR INDIGESTION. 








ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


CocKLE’s 
FORK HEARTBURN, 


N? MORE MEDICINE for Old or Young. 
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YERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, 
Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath 
restored without medicine, purging, or expense. b. 
Du Barry's delicious Kevalenta Arabica Food, which 
saves fifty times its cost in medicine, 


ne x xr 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD and TONIC BISCUITS, which save invalids 
and children, and also rear successfully infants 
whose ailments and debility had resisted all other 
nursing and treatments, ‘They repair the mucous 
membranes throughout the system, and cure effect- 
ually Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Cone 
sumption, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, Nervous Debility, ‘I'yphns, Scarlatina 
Diphtheria, Enteric Fever, Measles, Nettlerash, and 
other Ernptions of the Skin, Fever, Ague, and all 
inflammatory and wasting diseases. Dr. Routh, of 
the Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children, 
after analysing sixteen other Foods, says: 


D® BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 


It has saved many women and children wasting with 
atrophy and marked debility. 100,000 cures, including 
those of the Jate Kmperor Nicholas, H.H. the late 
Pope Pius [X., the Marchioness of Bréhan, Lord 
Stuart de Decies, Dr. Livingstone and Mr. W. M. 
Stanley, the African explorers, Drs. Ure, Wurzer, &c, 


FEXTRACTs from 100,000 CURES of cases 
which had resisted all other treatments, 
‘4 x 
YSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
Cure 100,516.—A dangerous illness having left my 
digestive organs too weak to assimilate ordinary 
food of any kind sufficient to keep mealive, I owe my 
preservation to Du Barry’s Food and Tonic Biscuits, 
on which I subsisted for months, recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to 
the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, and 
frionds.—Epwanp Woop, Bolton, June 14, 18x35. 
BARRY’S FOOD.—NERVOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY.—With gratitude I testify to the great 
eflicacy of Du Barry's Food in restoring and sus- 
taining health, having taken it for Nervousness and 
Weakness.—(Mrs.) E, Grerron, Upper Park, Ded- 
nam, March 9, 1880, 


YSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured me of nightly sweatings. terrible irritations of 
the stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted 
eighteen years.—J. Comparer, Parish Priest; St. 
Romuaine-des-Iles, France, 

J ERVOUSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan of seven years’ 
liver complaint, sleeplessness, palpitation, and the 
most intense nervous agitation and debility, rendering 
her unfit for reading or social intercourse 


EBILITY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
perfectly cured me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, 
oppression, and debility, which prevented my dres 
ing or undressing myselt, or making eventhe slightest 
eflort.—Madame Bore. pE Canponertt, Avignon. 

To , . 
(CONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy, Deafness, on 
which IT spent thousands of pounds during twenty- 
ihe jedi yeu, vere yielded to this divine food, 
uM nnhow restored to perfect health.—Mr. 2 
Roberts, Wood Merchant, eee ee 
‘ ro 
DYSPEPSIA. — CONSTIPATION. — DU 
BARRY'S FOOD.—Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, 
mae oes Aer ition, flatulency, spasms, 
cKness, and vomiting, by Du Barry's F. _ t 
Jotty, Wortham, Ling, Oct. 14 150, eaggs _— 


IVER.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—tiver 
complaint and diarrhea, from which I had sutlered 

Pee UC tw ¥ a cenit the best medical 

reatment, have yielded to Du Barry's excell f ° 

W. Evie, Major, H.M.s. unattached, Leash. — 
para LYSIS, CONSTIPATION, AND 
HZ MORRHOIDS, from which I suffered sixty years, 

have entirely yielded to Da Barry's Food, and Iam 

now, at the age of eighty-five, enjoying perfect 
health.—Wintiam Hunt, Harrister-at-Law, King's 

College, Cambridge Oct. 10, 1849. 

A CATARRH ON THE BLADDER, 
with its excruciating misery, had resisted the greatest 

medical skill during eight long years, but Du Barry's 

divine Revalenta Food cured it in an incredibiy 

short time.—Deve, Professor of Chewistry, Puris, 


April 15, 1862 
TYPHOID, AND 


Du 


N DYSENTERY, 
AGUE,I find Du Barry’s Food worth its weight in 
gold, f advise no English surgeon or officer to go 
anto Rol Pele gl lll re ILLIAM WALLACE ELMsiir, 
Surgeon Jate of the Imperial Ottomu rmy, Militar, 
hospital, Sofia, Buleatia. 2 ee 


_ ™ 

GTOMACH.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 

, perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in the 
stomach and intestines. and sleeplessness, with con- 
stant nervous irritability, for which my wife had 
submitted in vain to medical treatment.—V. Moyano, 
Merchant, Cadiz. 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured 
me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me to 
get up four or tive times every night to relieve my 
chest from a pressure which threatened suffucation.— 
Rev. 8. Boitier, Ecrainville, France. 

> 


‘ y , ° 

tALGIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD is 

y Which I could almost call divine. It has 

eured our dear sister Julia, who has been 

or the last four years with neuralgia in the 

ich caused her cruel_agony, and left her 

almost without rest.—Rev. J. Monassizr, Valgorge, 
yrance. 

GLEEPL ESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 
has cured my daughter, who had suffered for two 
years fearfully trom general debility, nervous irri- 
tability, sleeplessness, and a total exhaustion, and 
given her health, sleep, and strength, with hard 
muscle and cheerfulness.—H. De Monvriovis, Paris. 
rr x th . as 

[FAN TS SAVED by DU BARRY’S 
FOOD.—Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicine 

in Ordinary to the University, writes, April , Is72: 

“TI shall never forget that I owe the preservation of 

one of my children to Du Barry’s Food. The child 

suffered from complete emaciation, with constant 
vomiting which resisted all medical skill, and even 
the grentest care of two wet-nurses. trie 

Barry’s Food with the most astonishing success. 

vomiting ceased immediately. and, er living o 

this food for six weeks, the baby was restored to the 


most flourishing health.’ 
[SFANTS’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 
Ever since I fed my baby on DU BARRY'S REY. 
LENTA FOOD he develops wondertully, being as 
strong as a child of twice his age. He sleeps soundly 
ue rons Shep p.m. to cizht a.m., without once 
waking, and he never cries during the day.—lRouss 
Beresey, 39, Viner-street, York. — : = 
ORICES.—DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
i ed forall climates. In ‘Vins 
te * ee . GAL; < ri ; SIb.. 148.3 
»., 328.; Or about 2d. per meal. All ‘Vins carriage 
free at home and in France. Also ‘ ae 
BARRY’S TONIC REVALENTA 
WISCUITS. 11b., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 68. DU BARRY ana 
CO. (Limited), 77, Regent-street, London, W.; and 
at &, Rue de Castiglione, Paris; also through Fortuum 
and Mason; Barcel Edwards, Sutton; Newbery; 
Hovenden; Lynch; the Stores; andat 4, Cheapside; 
Crosse and Llackwell; 480, Oxtord-street; Cobbet, 
1%, cr bales and at all Grocers and Chemists in the 
ork 


[ OUSON and CO.’S TOILET SOAPS. 
. Recommended by highest authorities for their purity. 
First Prize Medals and Diplomas awarded at the Exhibitions in 
London, Vienna, Sydney, Hamburg, &c., for excellence of 
quality. 

HANDY AND HANDSOME (Registered 
Mark). A new and convenicntly shaped Toilet Soap. 
OLIVE PALM SOAP. Wonderfully mild, 

and a capital cleanser. 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE TOILET SOAP. 


A bijou for the nursery, pure and uncol vi 
splendid perfume of her ae oe we 


CACAO-BUTTER SOAP (Savon au beurre 
do Cacao), A veritable medicinal Toilet Soap for softening 
the skin, 

VIOLET SOAP. Of the natural perfume; 
pronounced, even by rival makers, unequalled. 

To be had of the principal Wholesale Per: er i 

Fs be vd i ag esule Perfumers and Druggists 


G. MOUSON and CO., Perfumers, 


e Frontfort-on-Main, and 32 and 33, Hamsell-street, 


NEU 


DU 





London, E, 


TPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES, Sold i 3 

2s. d., of all Chemists. Sent anywiere . a 7S 

stamps by the maker, E. I, TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


RINCESS IDA. By W. S. GILBERT 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Vocal Score, 5s. net. 
Pianoferte Solo. Ss. 
Pianoferte Arr nee mente by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, and Small- 
Lancers, by C. 


wood, each 2s. 
Qu: adrille Waltz, ‘an Polka, by P. Ducalossi ; 
* 0, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


rote; eac! 
CHAPPELL and Co. 





SIGNOR TOSTI'S NEW SONG. 
AT VESPERS. PAOLO TOSTI. 
AT VESPERS. Sung by Mr. 
a 


with the greatest success. 


T VESPERS. In F, A flat, and B flat. 
AT VESPERS. Iu G. 
A paniment and eee niam Ubbligato. 
H. USH! OLIVER KING. 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. Price 2s. 


HAPPELL and Cv. 
Cuarret and Co., 5, New Bond-street; aud 15, Poultry, E.c. 


Easy Accom- 
Price 2s. 





Sung by 





NEW SONG BY J. BLUMENTHAL. 
H® SMILE. J. BLUMENTHAL. 


HE § SMILE. Sung by Edward Lloyd. 


Price 2s. net. 
CuapPEtt and Co., 50, New Tond- street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


ISIDORE DE LARA'S NEW SONGS, 
Was MEMORY DWELLS. 


bby RE MEMORY DWELLS. Sung 

by Madame Osborne Williams, Miss Helen D' Alten, 
Miss Amy Ronayne, Miss Rosa Leo, Miss Mathilde Lennon, Miss 
F. Harrison, and Miss Coyte ‘Turner. 


L AST NIGHT. 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHaprett and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


and CO."S. ALEXANDRE 
tor Church, Se! coal Me ot awing-Rooms, 

or, on the Thr System, from 
, New Bond- street ; ood 15, Poultry. 





HAPPELL 
/ HARMONIUMS 
irom 6 to 150 guin 
21 Ss. per quarter.—») 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
Seven Stops, including Sub- bcos and Octave Coupler. 


Elegant Carved Walnut © Isgu 
JHAPPELL and C 1 y Bond- coneatt: and 15, hes 


‘LOUGH and WARREN’S CE NTENN vI AL 
/ GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets of Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, 85 guineas. 








UGH and WARREN'S 
COMBI 


cL 
and REED 


One #ANS 


NATION 


“ , 
Hy iraulic motors for blowing, from s guineas. 


1LOU GH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 
Leen pronounced by the most eminent musicians in Eng- 
lend to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 

ORGANS. A combination of pipes and reeds, which do 

not go out of tune by the most severe changes of temperature. 

jae manipulation, handsome in design, and of great 
ty. 


du 
From 18 to 22 
Secondhand from 12 guine 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
Cuarret and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


225 guineas. 





THE MUSIC NOW READY. 
NELL GWYNNE.—Comic Opera. 


TELL GWYNNE.—In Three Acts. 

By H. Bb. F. oh = PLANQUETTE. 
Vocal Score, 5s.; Piano Score, 
Waltz, Lancers, and Galop. by stidden, 2s. a net. 
Poika and Quadrille, by Coote, 2s. each n 
Fantasia, by Sydney Smith, 2s. net. Book of Words, 18, 

SONGS PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 

Only an Orange Girl. Sung by Miss St.John. 2s. net. 
Rustic Rondo. Sung by Miss st. John. t. 
First Love. Sung by Miss St.John. 2s. net. 
the Clock, Sung by Miss Warwick. 2s. net. 
The Trysting Tree. Sung by Mr. Walsham. 2s. net. 
Once Upona Time. Sung by Mr. Dwyer. 2s. net. 
Merz.er and Co., 42, Great Mariborough-street. London. 


M ASON 


‘UPPLIED to HER MAJESTY. Used in 

West minster Abbey, usel in St. James's Hall, always used 

s from Li-zt. Uh. Gounod, 

t - ished musicians. New 

~ Li dis nts for cash, on hire. or 

three-years’ anon ot ‘hire and purchase. Lilustrated 
sues post-free, 


MASON and HAMLIN. — ony 
, ORGANS. Wholesaie Agents, METZLER and CO., 
Great Mariborough-street, London, W. 





‘and HAMLIN. — As MERICAN 


ORGANS. 











DRIZE DAY. A New Cantata for Ladies’ 
Voices. C. MARSHALL. 2s. 6d. net. 

G ‘IVE. Ww ords by Adelaide Proctor; Music 
by SOV Hl HUDSON. 2s. net. 
GHOEING AND WOOING. By 

Sung by 
ft‘, HE BROCADE GOWN. By C. 
MARSHALI,. 2s. net 


ERNEST BIRCH. 2s. net. 
Rogerr Jocks aud Co., New Barling pton-stress. 


N2 DREAM. By A. MORA. 


Song. 


Adelina Patti. 2s. net. 
Song. 


London: 


Just published. 
SONG, ‘‘Oh, who to dull roses 
would liken his love. Ps By RB WHITE, Anthor of 
“ Natare "s Solfeggio” and the Song: “ A Rose One 
Day.” 48 Woop and Uo. 1. 
J. B. Coase and Co., 201, Kegent-street, London. 
LA* GTON WILLI AMS’ FI ANO PIECES. 
N SUNBE 
aA Te CH OF #7 LVES. 
G PHOUGHT. 
, Tottenham- court. road. 





rP‘ENOR 


iLDEN 
MOONI. 13 Hr 
IN 
W. Wittiams an 
All new 80 ngs, Pieces, 


Bar idaaenezsy street, London, N. Established 1827. 


“HALLE’S PRACTICAL 


sc a tpt 


’ 2 4d., 
JW Me FPATT, 


CHARLES 
PIANOFOR s 
New Edition. the two F 
28 HALLES New 
best and most usetu T 
Forsyra Baornuxs 27a. R rae rens ris midon ; 
iz and 124, “A ations te Manchester 


ed 
re TOR. 


shied 


PIANOFOK Te 


and 





kas and SON, 
% MAKEKS of G RAND and UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTS 
q ho-square ; ena nore Works Hammersmith. 
Ki ¢KMAN and SON MANUFACTURE 
G RAND PIANOS in all sizes and in every variety of case, 
and tos al pe age 
I'he framework of Nos. 1, and 5is made of wrought steel, 
and is especia' ly ad apted to withstand lextremitiesof heat and 
jd. They have recently introduced a SHORT OVERSTKUNG 
TRON GRAND (only 5ft. 9in. long), at a very moderate price. 
"IRKMAN and SON’S New Models | 
include a steel-framed apright Grand and a Boudoir 
ttage, full trichord, check action, and vertically strang in 
various styles and degrees of finish. 
IRKMAN and SON have Agents in all 
So ptntes Towns, from whom every information may 
he obtaine their Pianofortes are for Sale, Hire, or on the 
Three-Years’ System. 


| the Athambra Theatre wii 


Santley 











of NEW MUSIC | 


NEW MUSIC. 


©. V. STANFORD'S NEW OPERA, 
HE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. Comic 


Upera. Written by G. A'Beckett; the Music by Vv. 











LIKE 





also 


STANFURD. Will be performed by the Carl Rosa Opera G ome 
pny for the first time on April -3. ‘The Vocal score will be 
pub.ished on that day, price 6s.—Boosry and Co., 295, Re; gent- nat. 
'".HE BEGGAR STUDENT (Der Bettel- 
student). By MILLOCKER. Comic Opera, performed at 
ext success. Now ready, the 
compiete Edition, with Engiish Words. by Kingston, price 5s, 
A so for the Pianoforte Selo. price 28. 64. Der Bette student 
Quadrille, Valse, Polka, a lop. 2s. each. 
oOoseY and to. 5, Negent-streetb; and 
Cuaprett and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
ES SMERALDA. « By A. G. THOMAS. 
Complete Opera, price ts. The celebrated Swallow Song, 
2s. Esmeralda Fantasia, by Kuhe, 2s. Esmeralda Valse, by 
Lamothe, 2s.—Boosgy and Co., 29, Regent-street. 
F., .H,,,COWEN’S NEW ALBUM, 
e SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW, containing the following 
Songs sung at the Composer's concert : 
Corr AGER TO HER/MY [OVE IS LATE, 
ghee T. THE 4 ] NONE 
EVTEST EYES WERE; Tiik 
EVER SEEN. THE SNOWSTORM. 
THE BEAUTIFUL, 
Price 5s. complete, or each song 2s. 
Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent atrent. 
I H. COWEN’S NEW SONGS. 
. 
'NHE BEAUTIFUL. 
Sung by Miss Mary Davies at the Composer’s Recital; 
at the Bailaa Concerts. Mare i 12 ana i, 
THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 
Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
by 


A SONG AND A ROSE. Sung 
Miss Damian. 
2s. each.—Boosry and Co. 





MARZzIALS POPULAR BALLADS. New 


Kditewns are — eyery day of the following Songs by 
this favourite Compose 
“Mi LLER ie MAID. NE 
ONL Y FRIEN 
JUST AS WELL. A’ N t 
2s. each.—Boosry and Co., 295, Re ‘gent-street. 


vita KNOW 


TX HE MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS 


THE DAY. 


SWINGING. By CECILE HARTOG. 

NEVER TO KNOW. By MARZIALS. 

])APDY. By BEHREND. 

QNLY ONCE MORE. 
‘OING TO MARKET. 


2s. each.—Boosey and ¢ 


‘OOD-BYE, SWEET ROSE. By MOIR. 

Sung by Madame Osborne Wiiliams, Miss Heuden-Warde, 

Madame se ances Brooke, Mr. Edward Hall, Miss spencer Jones. 
Boosey and Co. 295, Regent-street. 


EBEE. By MOLLOY. The Words, 
founded upon Ouida’s Novel. ** Two Little Wooden Shoes, 

by William Boosey. Sung by Miss De Fonblanque and Miss 

Agnes Larkcom. “ It is quite worthy of the fame of this popular 
song writer.""—standard. 2s.--Boosky and Co., 29, Regent-:t. 


OF 


By F. L. MOIR. 
sy L. DIEML. 


295, Regent-strect. 





\HE ROLL OF THE DRUM. MOLLOY’S 
new Baritone Song. Received with enthusiasm everywhere. 
Tne Words by Weatherly. 
2s.—Boosgy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


TYHE PILGRIM. 
STEVHEN ADAMS’ Last Song. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 2s.—Boosry and Co. 


GRNER and SOHN’S PIANOFORTES. 
BOOSEY and CU, Ccu., TONDON. 


OOSEY and CO. having acquired the 
agency for the splendid Pianofortes of Dorner and Sehn 
art), the public is invited to inspect these Instruments, 
iw bn be found to compete most favourably with any other 














either in tone, workmanship, or price. Lists on 
app! Seation. “BOOSEY and CU., 295, Regent-street, London 
\ ILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
4 The onlyGOLD MEDAL given at the Calcutta Exhibition 
Military Band Instrument Manufacturers, English or Conti- 
» has been awarded to BUOSEY and CO., who have also 
. ed. at the same Exhibition, a C'ass Certificate and a 
Silver Medal for Improvements in Br n-truments. 

BUOSEY and CU., Manufacturers of Military Band Instra- 
ments (Brass and Wood), Clarionets, Flutes, and Drums, 295, 
Regent-street. Manutact tory, S Stanhope place, W. 
RAMER’ S NEW PIAN OFORTES. 

FROM TEN GUINEAS. 

J. B. CRAMER ani CO., by new mechanical appliances 
recently wide to the story. combine in tacir Instruments 
durability and mode ate cost with great power, purity of tone, 
and genera! excellen 
FOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 

requires sac 10 Guineas. 
FIVE * ee - o 
(Studio) ae vs 16 
(Yacht), with closing ” Key- 
yard, in Pine Case 20 
in American Walnut 
Ca: 22 
in Oak Case 24 
in ik k and Gold 

Cs mw 
AVFS.in Pine and “other ‘Cases, from 25 
k and Gold Cases .. -- from 36 

CRAMER'S “ORGA? J 

For Charch, Chamber, or Chancel, 

CRAMER'S HARMONIUMs. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
eee 1) and others for SALE, IIRE, 

AMER'S THREE-YEARS’ — 

Fall Lists and Particulars fr 
; Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis- 
lactory 4 ual ty 
ianged any time within Three Months without loss to the 


ex 
Purchaser. 
vf B. CRAMER and CO. 
V.; ond-strert, 
hill, W. 


Ditto, in Blac 


HARPS oi! and on 


+, Moorgate-< treet, 
Charch-street. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 

from 25 guineas upwards —JOHN BROADWUOD and 

SONS, 35, Great Valteney-strect, Golden-square, W. Manu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


. . 
JBARDS' PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 1*, Great Mar! borong sh street, London, and 13, Rue de ME sil 
Paris, Makers to her M he Pr pas of 

W; sles, CAUTION th 

bearing thenameot Brard’ whicharenotoftieir manufacture, 
For intormation as to authenticity appiy at Ix, Great Marl- 
borough-st., where | new P’:anos can be obtained from i) guineas, 


1 es :DS’ PIANOS.—CO TTAGES, 
OBLIOUE is. from < goneas 
GUKANDs, from 125 guineas, 


DALMAINE'S PIANOS Half Pricey from 
£1). D_ALMAINE’S AMERICAN ORGANS from £5. All 
full compass, warranted for ten years; carriage free, and all risk 
taken. tasiest terms arranged. 

91, _ &, Finsbory- -pavernent, , City, E.C. 


Regent-s 


London: ; 
E.c. ; High-st: sek Ni otting- 


Live an 301: 


from 





Unriv alled Stock, all Newest Adeome 


M U Ss 31 CAL ep ments. Catalogues of Tunes and 
ices cratis and free by post.. WALES 
BOXES. ‘ 


and. McCULLOCH, 22. Ludgate-hill; 
and 56, C heapside, Lond Qn 
RB PUTLE vS MU SIC AL INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS, GUITARS, AND BANJOES 
AND FLAGEOLETS. 
. AND FLU PiINAS. 
# NC 
ENTS. 


LUTES, CLARIONETS. 
cone ERTINAS, ACCORDIONS 
te te ION 
CORNETS. AND B M 
DRUMS, ORC N ACCORDIONS, MU MIC AL BOXES. 
The fe at Assortinent in the Kingdom. 
At G. BL LER ’S, 20, Haymarket. London. 
Iiustrated Catalogue, © pages, sent post-free. 


The | 





| generally from t ges 
B 











NEW MUSIC. 


Pretty New Songs that captivate the world. 


MORLEY and CO.’"S NEW SONGS 
of rien s fipy it. Vost-free, 24 stamps erch, 
(B to D) and A, Theo. lonheur. 
A flat, B flat (B to F), ©. Pontet, 
B flat, C (D to KE), D, i flat. Bonheur. 
3 / ; (Eto 5 B flat, G. 
The Gate of Heaven. D, K flat (C'to E), F. rthold Tours. 
Our Guards. F(AtoD), e and A. Michael Watson. 


style.” 

















Bids fair to rival the enormous sale of ‘ 
“One of the quaintest songs yet A ag vad 
ADDIE. New Song. CIRO PINS 
h 
B flat (A to E), C, D, and E flat. 
MORLEY and COMPANY, 
\ aresupe rseding all others. arias Medals —London, 1862; 
i 
{LKINGTON and OO. 
}iE®! LON and CO. 
Lik ssheaned Git atal aidgube post-free 
ART GOL: DSMITH. 
22- 
PROTECTED BY REGISTERED TRA 
-CROsS8, 
CHU n . ra Re LS, with Fittings trot a 
B BELL FOU NDE Y (Estbd. 1738), 26 
FURNITURE. 


CARRIER JOHN. CIRO PEINGUTI. 
“A bright, sparkling, and merry little pe 
“The music is written in Pinsuti's pretti 
E flat, F (compass D to F),andG. 24 shiek. 
PINSUTI’S LAST SUCCESS. (Words by Jaxone.) 
UTI. 
40,150 copies solu in six montlis. 
The eee genuine success secured for 100 years, 
Now ready «sa Vocal Duet, Four- -part Song. and Piano Piece, 
The above pretty New Songs, 24 stamps each. 
We 
269, _Regent- street, W.; and 70, _Upper- -atreet, N. 
TALK ER’S CRYSTAL CASE WA'TCHES 
Paris, 1X7. Silver Watches, from £448, ; Gold, from £608, Price- 
Liste sent free.—i7, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 
ELEUTRO P ane. 
SILVER PLATE 
Cc Lv OG KS an BK ‘ONZES. 
TEsSr SRORTEL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, 
tt KINGTON and CUO., 22, Regent-st.; or 42, Moorgate- ne City. 
OHN: BROGDEN, 
GOOD LUCK HORSESHOE 
CARAT GOLD WEDDING yt iy 
ARK, 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BULLDINGs, CHARIN 
M tuner and STAINBANK, 
S$ anc $ on applica 
7, Whitec aor ‘road, London. 
[p®44 and SON.—BEDDING. 
H. EAL and SON.—-BED-ROOM 
EAL and SON’S Illustrated Catalogue, 
With 900 Designs and Price-List of bedding, seut free by 
Fe st.—145 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, ° 





T ah 
y. YGIDIUS. —The only FLANNEL SHIR’ 

4 that never shrink in washing—not if was — lov times. 
Made in 
three for 30s. 6d., 
and seif- 4 xy 

R. FURD and CU., 


greys, drabs, brown c 38. tid. ; 


mixed colours, 
W rite, tor patterns 


by parcels post paid. 
To be had only of 
41, Poultry, London. 





(THE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 

The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and 
sight without discovering that these are other than the Genoa 
Veivets they so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrange- 
ments resulting in the Fast Woven Pile enable them to stand 
interminable and nn wear which would ruin real veivets at 
four times the price. Four costumes and trimmings it is un- 
equalled; and, in fact, for all purposes in which silk velvets may 
be used, we specially recommend the Louis Velveteen. Patte ms 
post-free. Every yard of the genuine bears the name “ Louis. 

THOS. WALLIS and CU., Holborn-circus, London. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 

RISH CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Samp’ es post-free.—All pure 
Flax, hemmed for use. The cambrics of Robinson 
and Cleaver have a world- igi fame." : 
Per dozen: Mews 8, 1s. 10$d. 
ee 8, 38. og stitched, per dozen :— 

Ladies’, 53. 11d. ; Gents’ » 78. 9d. 

RISH LACE.—COLLARS, Sets, ahd 
Trimming Laces. in Crochet, Guipure, Seriaet, 
Point, and Limerick, at lowest wholesa! le price: 

RISH EMBROIDERY.—Ladies should 
write for our new [illustrated Sheets. Real — oP 
Madeira Embroidery; also Machine Wor 
buttoned edges, on best cloth, from 24d. per y: oa. 

Seer AND WOOL SHAWLS.—“‘‘ The 
cL,”” White, two yards square, post-free, 1s. 8d. 

Black, Cardinal, Pink, or Grey, 1s. 10d. 


Instrated Sheet. 
N and CLEAVER, 
» H.M. the Queen, Belfast. Send for samples ak 
price-lists of our other spécialitées, post-free. 


PIESSE and LUBIN. 
ANTI-MOTH DUST. 


Ladies can pres oe e Basse ir furs, sealskin, and winter clothes 
of moth “dag ng with PIESSE 
and LUBIN’s ANIL ‘Mori eh — ie te had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers in I’a can be sent free by 
post, 1s, 3d Lé ABORATURY “OF FLOWERS, 
2, New Bend street, London. 


ba Ab la *COEDYNT 
SWEET SCENTS. 

0; max, Jockey Cinb, l’atchouly, Frangipennt, Kiss-Me- 
Quek Ww hite Rose, and 1000 others, fiom every flower that 
breathes a fragrance. 2s. 6d. each, or three otties in a Case, 7s. 
The above Sweet Scents in Sachet l’owder, 1s. 6d. each, can be 
forwarded by pust. Sold by the fashionable Druggists and 
Perfumers in ali ps s of the world. 

, New Lond-street, London. 








TALUABLE DISCOVERY for . the HATR., 
If your hair is barnit ng grey, or mnie or faliing otf, use 

“The Mexican Hair Re er,” for it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White “inir to its ori nal colour, 
leaving the disagreeable sme/l of most * ‘ Restorers.’ 
the haircharming'y beautiful. as well as promoting the growth 
ofthe hair on bald spots, where the glands are notdecayed. “The 
Mexican Hair Renewer "’ is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every where, at “8. 1d. per Bottle. 


+ . r 
LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best [, quid Dentifrice in the world: it thoroughly 
cleanses part al y-tlecayed teeth from all parasites or jiving 
*animalcule,’’ leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the brenth. The Fragrant Fioriline removes 
instantiy all odours arising from a fon! stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being partly co rm posed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and pent, 4 is pes rtectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless aa she Sold 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per ‘Bottle. 


TUDA VERITAS. —GREY HAIR restored 
p i by this specific; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not Unequalled asadressing. It causes growth, arrests 
fal ling. and ITS use defies detection. The most hariniess and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all_.Chemists and Hairdressers. Tes- 
timonials free. Age nts, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 








COMPLEXION. 


emollient of all the many 
Recommended by the entire 


principal Perfumers and Chemists thr ouchont the World. 
re gr . natnral, and perfect. It removes redness, 
nearly forty years, and is sold by all C hemists and Perfumers. 
The more delicate the skin the 
quicker its rnin 
white. Delicately perfumed. 


| YURIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 
EXUIGITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER. 
Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance o Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section ; Ernitertainments. 
Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 
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and NAT IONAL 
MUNICH. 


R OYAL COURT 
THEATRE, 

On AUG. G. 15 and 17, 

BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO, 
With Entire New Scenery and Decorations. 
On AUG. 19, 20, 22, and 24, 

WAGNER’S RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 

On AUG. 26, 27, 29, 31, 


REPETITION. 


Besides the Members of the Koyal Court Theatre (amongst 
whom are VOGL, Loge and Siegfried; Fina VOGL, Brunnhilde; 
Fran WEKEKLIN,  Sieglinde; KINDE RMANN Hagen; 
SCHLOSSER, Mime; FUCHS, Alberich), there will be Frauicin 
MALTEN, of Dresden (Leonore) ; Herr WiKM ag nN, a Berlin 
(Florestan and Sigmund); Mrs. LILI and Mar: MANN, 
LAMMERT (three Rhine daughters); Herr IE rh a Berlin 
(Wotan), Frau ROSA PAPIER, of Mpeg oy 

On_the days between there will be ‘ BRATRIC AL 
FORMANCES in the ROYAL RESIDENCE THEATRE. 

For PRICES of Ct KE ., please apply tor the PRO- 

SPECTUS, which will be sen rite and POST-! by the 
K. HOFTHEATER- TAGESOASSA, MUNI OH. 





PER- 


BAdes-2e. _—HOTEL BELLE VUE. 
First-class house, admirably situated in the centre of a fine 
Vatronised by the hi gg 


near the English church, 
Riorti, Proprie 


Agreeable residence. 





UCERNE.—Grand Hotel de I’ Europe. 

4 Magnificent mountain view, on the borders of the I.ake; 

1) chambers, oe oll pees Koating, fishing, bathing. 
_ Buc uen-Dureen, P rroprictur. 


APLES.—HOTEL BRISTOL. 
Superior Hygienic rR ye 
A. Laupxy, Proprietor of the en 
Uetliberg, near Zurich 





ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co. 

Vermouth,combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with 
Refreshing, tonic, and digestive. Of Wine Merc we 
and F. CINZANU and CU., Corso Ke Umberto, 10, Turin 





30LD MEDAL, 
CALCU Tia EXHIBITION, 1884, 


EYLON 
C (\HOCOLATE, 


| Prepared from Cocoa only recently cultivated in the Island. 


This Chocolate possesses a peculiarly tine and delicate flavour, 


| somewhat different from that of Chocolate prepared from Cocoa 


grown in the Western Hemisphere; and it will. we believe, be 
appreciated by many connoisseurs. The successful cultivation 
of Coa n our Eastern Dependencies marks a fresh departure 
in the trade in this increasingly important article of food 


and drink. 
Nineteen Prize Medals awarded to the Firm. 
CH WEITZER’ 8 COCOATINA. 


K Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with 

Arrowroot, Starch, &c 
The faculty pronounce it the eons nen itious, pertee 7 ager, 
“BREAKFAST, NCHEON. or sUPP 
Keeps in all Climates. Requires no x: ‘ook! ng. A - oaiat to 
Kreak fast C a4 costing lessthan a nalspenay. Samples gratis. 
In Air-Tight Tins, at Is. 6 . by Chemists and Grocers, 
H. SCH WEITZER and CO., 10, ‘Adam street, London, W.C. 


. , 
(COACHING NOTICE.—Mr. RUMNEY, 
the proprietor of the WONDER, begs respectfully to in- 
form the 1738 passengers (who very kindly pac d his coach 
during the twenty weeks it was on the roac ye the summer 
of +845) that the Wonder will again shortly be on the road. Full 
varticniara will be published in this Paper at an early date. 
Vea the article on Coaching which  apyeeren in this Paper on 





| Saturday, March 29, 1484, on page 303, 
by Chemists and Perfumers | ne 





GENTLEMAN desires to recommend a 
HOME SCHOOL, where his daughter is finishing her 
Affectionate care and thorough teaching. French and 

c. 0. Mrs. Woodward, 18, Acre} Acre- lane, Brixton. 


TNIV ERSITIES, CIVIL SER VICE, 

/ LEGAL, AND MEDIC JAL EXAMINATIONS.—P upile 

tte fourteen years of age prepared by a Tutor of nineteen 
xperience, late Fellow of his college.— lev. 

OWL ANDSON, MA. Great Braxted Rectory, Witham, Essex. 


‘OUTH KENSINGTO _—Mesers. 

‘ ELLSWORTH and KNIGHTON, Agents for this important 
eee ct, publish a Register of Houses to be Let and Sold, and to 
Let Furnished, 16 will be found a usetul gnide to thore 
wi-hing to secure a residencein this healthy and nena 


| loc ality. —Apply at their Offices, 4 and 6, Exhibition-rvad, 8. 
a pure and blooming | 





ODELLING in Clay and Wax.—A 
Guide, by MORTON-EDWARDS, Is. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 
x, tools, stands, and every material nt JECHERTIER, 
and CO., Artists’ Colourmen, 60, Regent-street, W. 
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M* STREETER’S 

1 GLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES. 
[DUPABLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL. 
1% NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AURE OLINE 
pre duces the beautifal oe n col ur so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. e and 10s. 6d., of all 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 
\ BEAUTIFUL 
4 HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM givesa 
ce jlexion; it-resteres and pregerves youthful beauty. Its 
ef 
ch pimp tan, sunburn, and freckles, and makes « lady 
of thirty ypear but y. The 
skin emocth and pearly. ‘ond im arts a fresh appearance to the 
countenance. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm has been established 
T ow THE C COMPLE XION IS S$ RUINED. 
It is well known t» the medical faculty that the majority 
of skin diseases are caused, and the comple yet n ruined, by the 
use of impure and irritant 
is the purest, the mildest. and m 
toilet % Pe before the public. 
medica on Reautifally 
Sold in Wablete by all C she tuiists. 
T. JACOB'S OIL.—The most valuable 
for the relief ane cure of Pain. Used externally. 2. 6d., 
or, post-free, ¢ 
Newpeny, 1, King Edward-street, London, E.0. 





Lonvon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
by Georce C. Leicuron, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, 
APpRric 19, 1884. 
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1. Zeeland Peasants on Sea-Downs near Flushing. 2. Peasant Woman crossing a Channel at Broek. 3. A “Marken” Child, 4, Milk-Market at Amsterdam, 5, Girl of Scheyeningen. 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES: DUTCH FOLK. 
‘‘Homely and outlandish’? would seem a contradiction in 
terms, but such is the mixed impression of Dutch rustic 
scenery and costume to the eyes of an English tourist. The 
native ‘‘ folk,’’ indeed, at least the peasantry of the North 
Sea coast and the shores of the Zuyder Zee, of the ‘‘ polders ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Waterland,’”’ feel perfectly at home in their anti- 
quated habits, and the comparatively rare appearance of a 
foreign visit'r is rather outlandish to them. Our Artist 
furnishes a second page of Sketches of their quaint, but 
smug, robust, and comfortable aspect, the attire of the 
women and children being more remarkable for national 
peculiarity than that of the men. On the edge of the 
sea-downs, properly ‘‘dunes’’ or banks of blown sand, 
which protect the low-lying country from the ocean 
waves, stands a family party, with one or two neighbours, 
watching the approach of a ship, perhaps bringing home an 
expected friend. The younger women are pretty, with the 
round figure and ruddy bloom of health; the little girl is 
dressed exactly like her elders, with bright-coloured striped 
petticoats of ample width, blue skirt, black bodice, clean 
white neckerchief and high collar, and what we call a Kitty 
bonnet of stiff buckram. A Dutch female, whenever her in- 
dustrious hands chance not to be busy, invariably either folds 
her arms, in <u unconscions mood, or sticks them gracefully 
akimbo, if she be of a coquettish disposition. They are as 
good souls as any in Europe, wives, mothers, and daughters 
unwearied in every domestic duty. The father is a smoker, of 
course, and may as likely be seen with a huge cigar, which is 
cheap in Holland, stuck in a curved wooden holder six inches 
long, as with one of their curious pipes. The moist rawness of 
the climate makes this custom, among those who are much out 
of doors, to be considered salubrious and praiseworthy, while 
it certainly does not render the Dutchman lazy, or interfere 
with his sharpness as a man of business. Mynheer van Klaes, 
of Rotterdam, who died at the great age of ninety-eight, was 
estimated to have consumed, in his long life-time, above 
10,000 lb. avoirdupois weight of tobacco. By his last will 
and testument he invited all the smokers in Holland to attend 
his funeral, giving two pipes and ten pounds of Kanaster to 
each man; they were bound to smoke incessantly during the 
mournful ceremony, and to cast the ashes from their pipes on 
his coffin as it lay in the grave. His faithful cook, whose 
name was Gertrude, smoked her cigarette in company 
with the male procession; and her master had taken 
care to order his own pipe and tobacco, and a box of 
matches, to be laid by his side, ‘‘ because,’’ as he cautiously 
observed, ‘‘ no one knows what may happ n.’’ This Mynheer 
was arich merchant of the Netherlands East India Company ; 
the people whom our Artist has delineated are of the simple 
labouring classes. Yonder is a sturdy boat-woman of the 
Waterland pulling a pair of sculls, as she sits in the prow of 
a laden barge, with a heavy load of farm produce stowed far 
aft, to cross a broad creek or channel. At Scheveningen, on 
the seacoast not far from the Hague, there are boarding- 
houses and furnished lodgings in the ordinary style for 
visitors to that agreeable place of marine recreation; 
bat the maiden who waits at table preserves the sim- 
plicity of her native village. Marken, a small island of 
the Zuyder Zee, is famed for the primitive manners of its in- 
habitants, who number about one thousand, living entirely 
by the local fishery, and associate little with those on the 
mainland. The dress of the women and girls of Marken, worn 
on holiday occasions, is profusely ornamented with embroidery 
of domestic manufacture, covering the sleeves and apron, 
while from under the cap, which quite hides the ears, fall two 
long tresses of braided hair, on each side of the bosom. Medals 
or coins, instead of buttons, adorn the jackets of tlhe men in 
their festive attire, but they lead a laborious life, and have not 
much altered iz: the past six hundred years. A scene in the 
milk-market at Amsterdam ends this series of sketches of 
Dutch folk, but does not require any further comment. 











THE VOLUNTEER AMBULANCE CORPS. 


The march of the five columns of London volunteers to Ports- 
mouth, in the latter days of last week, to take part in the 
manceuvres on Easter Monday, was accompanied by the 
Ambulance Corps, of which we present some Illustrations. 
On Good Friday, in accordance with the programme already 
published, the force under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Routledge engaged in a smart conflict near Petersfield with the 
escort of a convoy of provisions which was on the road from 
that place, as was supposed, to supply the hostile garrison of 
Portsmouth. After this brief action, which was quite suc- 
cessful, the men of the victorious Northern force had to per- 
form the sad duty of transporting to the ambulance those who 
had been wounded in the affair. Dr. Platt, of the lst Tower 
Hamlets Rifle Volunteers, was in charge of the dressing station, 
and his mode of proceeding was as follows :—Several tickets, on 
each of which was written the nature of the injury, were dis- 
tributed, and the men receiving them told to lie down on 
stretchers. Parties of four men each were then sent over the 
supposed field of battle to search for and bring in the wounded. 
On coming to a man lying down they looked at his ticket and 
applied at once a temporary dressing, and then either assisted 
him to walk to the ambulance waggon or carried him there on 
a stretcher. One man, for instance, was suffering from scalp 
wound. His head was bandaged, and two men supported him 
as he walked to the dressing station. In anotheriustance a man 
was supposed to have had his thigh shattered; his own rifle 
was utilised as a splint, andthe man was placed onastretcher and 
taken to the surgeon, one of the bearers carrying his accoutre- 
ments. The stretcher bearers showed that they had been well 
trained, so quietly and quickly did they perform their work, 
so gently did they lift the stretcher into the ambulance after 
the patient had been examined by the doctor. The ambulance 
waggon was then supposed to take the man to the field 
hospital, with his arms and accoutrements and a memorandum 
from the doctor, stating what was his wound and what treat- 
inent he had received. There was no laughing or joking, as 
might have been expected, on the part of the patients; indeed, 
they seemed much impressed, and, through the force of 
imagination, to be seized by the belief that they were really 
wounded. Our Illustrations will help to explain the above 
interesting practice. 

Application for tickets for the reserved portion of the choir 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral to witness the Consecration of Bishops 
on May 1 should be made to the Rev. Dr. Ridding and the 

tev. Dr. Linton, and not to the Dean and Canons. 

Ata meeting of the Judges held last week at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, a letter was read from the Lord Chancellor 
respecting the advisability of doing away with the posts of 
Judges’ Marshals, officers who are appointed by the respective 
Judges of Assize to attend them round the circuits. 

In response to a memorial forwarded to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, M.P., the Prime Minister has made a grant of £150 
ont of the Royal Bounty Fund to the fund which is being 
raised for the widow and children of the late Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Jones, Principal of the Baptist College, Llangollen. 
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ENGLAND VIEWED BY FOREIGNERS. 
The enormous and ever-increasing growth of great cities has 
not yet destroyed the rural life of England. ‘There are 
hundreds of villages in the island as retired and beautiful as 
the Berkshire \i lage so lovingly described by Miss Mitford ; 
there are scores of country parishes which have as much 
interest and charm as Whitc’s Selborne for men who know 
how to observe and to enjoy. ‘There is probably no part of 
the globe which contains so much variety within so narrow a 
space; there is no European country, and we do not even 
except Greece, which has so many spots lying in com- 
paratively close neighbourhood to each other, famous in 
history and song, or distinguished for beauty of scenery. 

It is possible to belong by birth to England, and yet to be 
comparatively ignorant of the sources of England’s great- 
ness ; and it is possible to spend the best part of one’s life in 
the island, knowing little of the character of the people and 
even less of the natural beauty which has always excited the 
admiration of foreigners. Not that in these travelling days 
we fail to go where the railroads undertake to carry us. 
Inland and seaside watering-places are generally familiar, so 
are the large provincial towns, and what may be called the 
beaten tracks of travel are well frequented by tourists every 
autumn. But it is not by following these tracks or by loitering 
at fashionable watering-places that we become familiar with 
the country. What does the visitor to Scarborough, Ilfra- 
combe, and Brighton know of Yorkshire, Devonshire, and 
Sussex? What does he know of Wales who has simply 
visited some of its popular resorts? what of Scotland from a 
hasty tour by railroad, coach, and steamer? Good health and 
lively spirits will make such excursions agreeable enough. 
Much physical enjoyment is often gained by them; but it is 
not by such tours and by the information gleaned on the 
road, from ‘‘ Murray” or ‘‘ Black’’ that a traveller comes to 
know the country. He must follow another course altogether, 
a more homely course it may be, but one which in the end 
gives, we venture to say, greater satisfaction and delight. It 
is better to know fifty miles of England thoroughly than five 
hundred superficially ; and to get into the heart of the country 
the railroad should be employed only in emergencies, and the 
tourist should be content to follow by-ways on horseback or 
on foot. The process may be a slow one, but it is sure, and 
the happy results it will yield may be seen in such volumes 
as Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Tour in Scot- 
land,’’ and Mr. Jennings’s ‘‘ Rambles Among the Hills.” 

Travelling, no matter on how limited a scale, demands 
much previous knowledge. The keenest observation, and the 
quickest sensibility to impressions, will not avail without it. 
We must know what other men have said, not in order blindly 
to accept their statements, but that we may make the best use 
of our own eyes. Books about English scenery and character 
written by foreigners have, on this account, a special interest. 
If not more impartial in judgment than our own authors, they 
see things from a different standing point. In M. Taine’s Notes 
on England there is much extravagance, for he came to this 
country with theories and discovered facts to fit them ; but the 
book, notwithstanding, is full of suggestiveness and obser- 
vation. In London he sees much to find fault with in the 
streets and public buildings, and if he objects to our taste it 
is not wholly without reascn, since within a decade or two we 
have destroyed the portico of Burlington House, ‘‘ one of the 
finest pieces of architecture in Europe,’’ and by the sub- 
stitution of a monster hotel for Northumberland House have 
donc our utmost to injure the most famous site in London. 
But if M. Taine dislikes our public buildings, and especially 
our statues begrimed with soot, he admits that we under- 
stand admirably what he calls ‘‘the architecture of trees, 
of grass, and of flowers.’’ ‘‘ These people,’’ he says, 
‘*love the country in their hearts,’ and he delights 
in pointing out how beautiful this English country 
is. He admires, too, our freedom and the absence of 
official restraint, our frankness and sincerity, our large 
hospitality, of which he cannot speak without gratitude, and 
our strong sense of duty. And if Englishwomen do not know 
how to dress—and what Frenchman ever admitted that they 
do ?—it is consolatory to be told that ‘‘ generally an English- 
woman is more thoroughly beautiful and healthy than a 
Frenchwoman.’’ The utterance of such a sentiment allows 
us to part from M. Taine with a very friendly feeling. 

An estimate of England by another Frenchman is to be 
found in ‘‘ John Bull et son Ile,’’ a volume with some good 
sense and much exaggeration. M. Max O’Reil, the author, 
claims to know something about us, for he has lived in 
England ten years, but his ignorance is at least as con- 
spicuous as his knowledge. He has discovered that English 
husbands do not generally love their wives, and that English 
women are seldom good-looking after thirty. M.O’Rell sneers 
at what most Englishmen revere, and probably does not know 
that the tone of his remarks on serious subjects will be 
likely to disgust people who do not call themselves serious. 
The little volume is not without many true although un- 
palatable statements; but it is, perhaps, chiefly notable for the 
absurdity of its caricatures. His advice about walking in 
London, and especially in the parks, is exquisitely ridiculous. 
**No Englishman,”’’ he observes, ‘‘should go into the parks, 
even in broad daylight, who values his honour.’’ The streets 
of London are said to be infested with beggars, and the 
drunkenness in the streets is ‘‘ indescribable.’’ He maintains 
‘*that a London shopkeeper would consider himself dis- 
honoured if he did not give false weight; that a railway 
booking clerk would go and hang himself if he could not rob 
you of a shilling out of the change of a sovereign ; ’’ and that 
‘*an omnibus-conductor would not keep to his occupation a 
month if he could not double his wages by cheating the com- 
pany or the passengers.’’ ‘The arrangements said to be 
common in this country with reference to marriage will be new 
to Englishmen. The first wedding present, we are told, that an 
English mamma gives a married daughter is a pair of scales. 
‘* A son writes to his parents ‘I am about to be married,’ or [ 
am married. ‘ We are glad to hear it,’ answers the parents ; 
‘we shall be happy tu make the acquaintance of your wife.’ ”’ 
There are shams in England which the writer treats with 
the sarcasm they deserve; on the other hand, like M. Taine, 
he does justice to our enterprise and pluck, to the freedom of 
our institutions, to the healthiness and moral wholesomeness 
of public school life, and to the capacity our boys and girls 
show for taking care of themselves. Everything, he observes, 
in an English education tends to ma’:e young people 
self-reliant. On the whole, there is a good deal to be learnt 
from M. O’Rell’s little book, and much in it besides that will 
supply legitimate food for laughter. And a writer who makes 
us laugh, whether with him or at him, is generally welcome. 
We should add that his fault-finding is always made with good 
humour, and that his praise sometimes carries with it the charm 
of enthusiasm. It is but fair to remember, too, when 
reading extravagant statements like some of those which we 
have quoted, that the author is fond of irony, and probably 
doez not intend his exaggerations and comical inveutions to 
be accepted as literal truth. 

A third Frenchman has also recently published his judg- 
ment of this country. Phe Life in England, by Philippe 
Daryl; translated by Henry Frith, and revised by the author 


(Routledge and Sons), is a work of a different character from 
‘John Bull et son Ile’’: far less amusing, indeed, but 
more solid, and full of useful information. With great good 
sense—considering the point of view, which is that of a 
French Republican—M. Daryl describes the virtues and 
anomalies of the English Constitution ; and his chapters on 
the Queen, the Army and Navy, and the Law Courts deserve 
attention none thie less because they will arouse dissent. In our 
opinion, the portion of the volume which treats of books, of 

eriodical literature, and of the theatre is the most interesting. 

Ve do not know that these chapters contain facts new to in- 
telligent readers, but their attraction will be found in the 
comparisons drawn between the literature and stage of England 
and the position of the theatre and press in M. Daryl’s own 
country. He observes that people read in England more than 
in any other part of the world, and rejoices that English books 
are generally fit to be read. He describes the extraordinary 
energy displayed in the production of our newspapers and the 
deeds of newspaper correspondents, some of which are said to 
resemble the exploits that have contributed to the success of 
Barnum. On the whole, when treating of this theme, the author 
blames slightly and praises heartily. He notes our freedom 
from the personalities and acrimony of tone observable in the 
French press, and believes—let us hope correctly—that the 
mania for interviewing, so rampant in America, will never 
tuke root in England. Of the English theatre M. Daryl has 
little to say that is encouraging, and one is forced to admit 
that some at least of his arguments cannot be disputed. But 
this is not the place to criticise 2» book which merits an 
claborate review. Enough to say that we are grateful to 
M. Daryl for a picture of ourselves which is drawn with 
abundant skill and also with impartiality. 

Still more interesting than the judgment passed on Eng- 
iand by Frenchmen and Germans are the impressions formed 
by Americans; and there are few books of the kind more 
valuable than the ‘‘English Traits’? of Emerson and the 
** English Note-Books’’ of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of which 
new editions have been recently published. Here are two men 
of great genius and intellectual power, one of whom lived in 
the country for several years; while the other, as shrewd an 
observer as Carlyle, paid us more than one visit. Emerson 
would not, we think, like Hawthorne, have called England 
“Our Old Home,’’ for we question whether he loved the 
country so well; but he writes generally of what he suw and 
heard with singular fairness. Generally, but not always ; for 
Emerson, like smaller men, has his prejudices, and there are 
some traits which form the character of Englishmen which he 
seems incapable of understanding. But he gives us credit for 
many manly qualities, and observes that ‘‘ if there be one test 
of national genius universally accepted, it is success; aud if 
there be one successful country in the universe for the last 
millen?:ium, that country is England.’’ Our mode of civilisation 
is, he says, being imitated everywhere, and ‘‘ the American is 
only the continuation of the English genius into new con- 
ditions.’’ One short passage we must quote, for it is just now 
of pregnant interest :- - 

England is anchored at the side of Europe, and right in the heart of the 

modern world. The sea which, according to Virgil’s famous line, divided 
the poor Britons utterly from the world proved to be the ring of marriage 
with all nations. [t is not down in the books, it is written only in the 
geological strata, that fortunate day when a wave of the German Ocean 
burst the old isthmus which joined Kent and Cornwall to France, and gave 
to this fragment of Europe its impregnable sea wall . a territory 
large enough for independence, enrichid with every seed of national 
power, so near that it can see the harvests of the Continent; and so far 
that who would cross the Strait must be an expert mariner ready for 
tempests. 
Emerson has a lurking sneer, as becomes a philosopher, ut 
some of our robust virtues; but he is an honest chronicler, 
and recognises the energy that bas given us a first place 
among the nations. In politics and war, he says, we hold 
together as by hooks of steel; he finds the Englishman * to 
be him of all men who stands firmest in his slioes,’’ and 
observes that this island ‘‘ has yielded more able men in five 
hundred years than any other nation.”’ 

And now open the two handsome volumes containing 
Hawthorne’s impressions of the country, and say whether 
they do not, as his biographer affirms, contain more charming 
and affectionate things than have ever before been written 
about a country not the writer’s own? In ‘‘ Our Old Home,”’ 
aud then in the Note-Books published after Hawthorne’s 
death, we have such pictures of England as we look in vain 
for elsewhere. He dwells, indeed, less on the character of 
the people, though that by no means escapes him, than on the 
beauty of the land, and on the things of fame with which it 
isso liberally covered. Master though he be of English, lhe 
scarcely knows how to express his delight at our cathedrals, 
and at the many signs of hoar antiquity which link so 
lovingly the past with the present. ‘‘There are loftier 
scenes,’’ he writes, “‘in many countries than the best that 
England can show ; but for the picturesqueness of the smallest 
object that lies under its gentle gloom and sunshine, there is 
no scenery like it anywhere.’’ Evena stone wall, ‘‘ such as 
in America would keep itself bare and unsympathising till the 
end of time, becomes in England a thing of beauty, with its 
sprigs of ivy and tufts of grass, roots, and soft moss spreading 
along the top. And in these apparently aimless or sportive 
touches we recognise that the beneficent Creator of all things, 
working through his hand-maiden whom we call Nature, has 
designed to mingle a charm of divine gracefulness even with 
so earthly an institution as a boundary-fence. The clown 
who wrought at it little dreamed what fellow-labourer he 
had.’’ It is delightful to follow Hawthorne’s footsteps as he 
wanders from place to place, finding the most beauty in spots 
which are the least lionised. ‘‘It is wearisome,’’ he writes, 
and many a reader will have shared the feeling, ‘‘ to go the 
rounds of what everybody thinks it necessary to see. It 
makes me a little ashamed. It is somewhat as if we were 
drinking out of the same glass and eating from the same 
dish as a multitude of other people.”’ 

So he likes to ramble as he pleases, not asking many 
questions, but noting all he sees curiously and silently. And 
his remarks, full as they are of glowing enthusiasm, deserve to 
be read by everyone. He is never weary of praising ‘‘ the rich 
verdure of England,’”’ the beauty of our village scenery, of 
our hedgerows, of our streams and meadows, and has even » 
kind word for the climate, saying that a fine day here is 
more beautiful than the fairest weather in Italy or America. 
It is but just to add that Hawthorne is too honest a critic and 
too faithful to his own country to praise England and English- 
men indiscriminately. On the whole, he loves the land better 
than the people; but one is at liberty to read between the 
lines of his Note-Books, and to guess what he might have said 
had he been born in Devonshire or Warwickshire instead of at 
Salem, Massachusetts. If there be any Englishman ignorant 
enough to suppose that Germany and France possess more 
objects of attraction than his own island, we recommend him to 
read what the most original of Americun writers has to say of 

This little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


J.D. 
Mr. J. J. Powell, Q.C., has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Daniel as Judge of the Bradford County Court. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated April 7, 1883) of Mr. John Hyem Wolton, 
J.P., formerly.a hop merchant in High-street, Borough, and 
late of *‘ Woodlands,’’ Peckham-rye, who dicdon Feb. 23 last, 
has just been proved by his sons, Arthur Wolton and Edward 
Hyem Wolton, the executors and trustees, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £630,000. The tes- 
tator léaves an immediate legacy of £1000 to his widow ; his 
horses and carriages to her absolutely; the furniture at his 
residence, with all pictures, prints, paintings, china, books, 
and other effects to her for life. He also gives her the use of 
hi: residence for life, or until she desires to give same up, in 
which case an allowance of £200 per annum is tou be made to 
her for a re-idence. He likewise leaves her an annuity of 
£2500. Three several sums of £40,000 each are bequeathed for 
the benefit of each of his three daughters and their children— 
viz., Mrs. Emily Dunnet Collings, Mrs. Sophia King, and Mrs. 
Ella Elizabeth Harris. No marriage portions or gifts are to be 
deducted from the said sums ; and there are several pecuniary 
legacies to relatives, friends, and clerks. The residue is given 
equally to his four sons, Arthur Wolton, Edward Hyem 
Wolton, Herbert Wolton, and John Hyem Wolton. 

The will (dated April 3, 1883), with a codicil (dated June 7 
following), of Mr. William Bird, J.P., and a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, late of No. 32, Great Cumberland-place, 
who died on Jan. 23 last, was proved on the 7th ult. by Mrs. 
Sarah Bird, the widow, William Macdonald Bird and Edward 
Bird, the sons, and William Bevan, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £122,000. 
‘The testator leaves to his wife £1000, and his furniture, plate, 
pictures, wines, and household effects, with the exception of 
some plate, pictures, &c., specifically given to his children; he 
also leaves her his residence for life, or so long as she thinks 
fit; to his son William Macdonald, the silver service pre- 
sented to him by the shareholders of the San Paulo Railway 
Company ; to his son James, £200 per annum during the joint 
lives of himself and testator’s wife; to his niece Harriet 
Matilda Bird, an annuity of £110; and to Sarah Ransome an 
annuity of £40. ‘Ihe residue of his real and personal estate is 
to be held, upon trust, to pay the whole income to his wife for 
life; at her death he gives £7000, upon trust, for each of his 
daughters, Mrs. Gertrude Vigor, Mrs. Margaret Bevan, and 
Mrs. Ellen Wilson, their husbands and children ; £5000, upon 
trust, for Mrs. Mary Bird, the wifc of his son Arthur, his said 
son and their children ; £4000, upon trust, for George Bird, 
the husband of his late sister, for life, and then for his 
daughters; £14,000, upon trust, for each of his sons, James, 
William Macdonald, Walter, Edward, and George; and the 
ultimate residue to his said son, William Macdenald. ‘The 
testator, after making some specific bequests to his daugliter 
Mrs. Sarah Oxley, as a token of affection, mentions that 
he leaves her nothing further, as she is already amply pro- 
vided for. 

The will (dated June 10, 1879) of Mr. Thomas Hewitt, 
late of Grafton Lodge, Kilburn, Middlesex, who died on 
Feb 28 last, was proved on the Ist inst. by William Hughics 
Hughes, J.P., of Highbury Quadrant, and Arthur ‘lurner 
Hewitt, of No. 32, Nicholas-lane, E.C., solicitor, nephews of 
the deceased, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £83,000. The testator bequeaths 
his residence, Grafton Lodge, with the furniture, plate, 
pictures, books, wines, household effects, horses and carriages, 
to his wife, Mrs. Philadelphia Hewitt, until her decease or 
re-marriage, and on the happening of the first of the said 
events he gives the same to her niece, Mrs. Augusta Clara 
Vyvyan, together with a pecuniary legacy of £1000 ; and there 
are legacies of £2000 each to most of his nephews and nieces, 
legacies and annuities to his three sisters, and bequests to his 
executora. The residue of his real and personal estate is to 
be held, upon trust, to pay the income to his wife until her 
decease or re-marriage, and, subject thereto, for his nephews, 
William Hughes Hughes, Arthur Turner Hewitt, and Augustus 
Field, in equal shares. 

The will, and four codicils of Mr. James Gingell, late of 
the Kent and Essex Yard, Whitechapel Highi-street, and of 
Weod House, East Ham, Essex, hay factor, who died on 
Feb. 16 last, was proved on the 6th ult. by William Henry 
Gingell, the son, ‘'homas Baddeley, the Rev. John Morley 
Lee, and James Alexander Cruickshank, the grandson, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£39,000. ‘The testator bequeaths £100 each to the Friends 
School, Saffron Walden, and Ackworth School, Yorkshire, 
both belonging to the Society of Friends; also to the London 
Hospital, the Samaritan Institution in connection therewith ; 
the Kastern Dispensary, Leman-street; the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the British and Foreign School Society; the 
City of London Uospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria 
Park ; and the Agricultural Society ;—£50 each to the Church 
Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the 
Moravian Missionary Society, the London City Mission, the 
Friends Foreign Mission, the Free Presbyterian Church 
Foreign Mission, and the Religious Tract Society ;—and 
numerous legacies to grandchildren, sister, nephews, nieces, 
friends, clerks, servants, workmen, and others. He mukes 
provision for his wife, daughters, and the children of his 
deceased daughter, Mrs. Cruickshank ; and specifically devises 
various houses and lands to his sons and daughters. The 
residue of his property he gives to his said son, William Henry. 

The will (dated March 16, 1874) of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
Henry Carr Glyn, C.B., C.8.1., late of No. 32, Eaton-place, 
who died on Feb. 16 last, was proved on the 6th ult. by the 
Hon. Pascoe Charles Glyn and the Hon. Sidney Carr Glyn, 
M.P., the brothers, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £35,000. ‘The testator 
bequeaths his swords, watch, with the appendages, and 
medals to his eldest son, Henry Richard ; his furniture, plate, 
and household effects to his eldest daughter, Rose Riversdale ; 
and a legacy to his children’s nurse. The residue of the 
personalty is to be held, upon trust, fer all his children, other 
than an eldest son, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 6, 1883), with two codicils (dated 
Ang. 6 and Sept. 5), of Colonel John Rawdon Oldfield, R.E., 
formerly of Oldfield Lawn, Westbourne, Sussex, aud late of 
Linden-road, Dorchester, who died on Nov. 22 last, was proved 
on the 8th ult. by Henry John Oldfield, the nephew, Reginald 
Arden, Edgar Lucas, and Charles Frederick Arden, the execu- 
tors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £29,000. The 
testator, after making bequests to relatives and others, leaves 
the residue of his property, upon trust, to pay the income to 
two sisters, three nieces, and two ctl«er ladies; on the death 
of the first four of the annuitants the Schoolmasters and 
Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Tustitution and the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society in its Medical Depart- 
ment, take an interest during the life of the remaining an- 
nuitants in the income of his property; and on the death 
of the last annuitant he gives such part of the residue of his 
property as may by law be bequeathed for charitable purposes 
to the Endowed Grammar School at Dorchester, to establish 
ten scholarships of £20 each for boys from the National 
Elementary Schools, and the ultimate residue to his nephew, 
the said Henry Jolin Oldfield. 
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CHESS. 


Ww a (New York).—The position is still under examination, and your request is 
noted, 


J B (8t, Andrew's).—The moment it is advanced to the eighth square, a» promoted 
Pawn is at once invested with all the powers of whatever piece the player claims. 

W A M (Ipswich).—There was at one time a very good chess club at Ipswich, but we 
do not know whether it is still in c:istence or not. Perhaps this note may elicit the 
information you require. 

Herewarp (| Oxford).—We are quite willing to accept your interpretion. 

W EN (Finchley).—When Black advances his P to Kt 5th, and the Kt is left 
en prise, his best move is to take the Kt, and defend the gambit with a piece ahead. 
F H (Islington).—In the Indian ee. if you place the Black Pawn at Q Kt 2nd 

instead ot Q Kt 3rd, the only solution is by way of 1. B to B square. 

A5 H (Brixton).—A memoir and portrait of the late Mr. Stauntun appeared in the 
IMlustrated London News soon atter his death, in July, 1874. 

W H and Others.—Your question shall be answered next week. 

Correct So.utions oF Proptem No, 2081 received from Jones Ock (Rangoon, British 
Burrfiah) ; of No. 2086 from W_E Manby, F E Gibbons and George Vrice (Tiflis), E J 
Posno (Haarlem). and Emile Frau; of No. 2087 from John Hué, Pilgrim, E J Posno 
(Haarlem), W E Manby, and Emile Frau; of No. 2088 from Arthur 5 Rutter, lew 
Forest, Laura Greaves, P B Harrison, E J Posno (Haarlem), Hereward, Pilgrim, A 
Donthwaite ( Houghton-le-Spring), Henry Bristow, C Bb N (H.M.S. Asia), and Hoftede 
de Groot (Groningen). 

“ornrect SoLuTions or Propiem No. 2089 received from H B,G W Law, R L Sonth- 
well, Elsie, L Sharswood, Erne-t Sharswood, H Blacklock, A W Scrutton, M O Hal- 
loran, LD. Wyman, ‘Thomas Waters, AM Porter, D W Kell, T H Holdron, H H Noyes, 
G Seymour, R Gray, Ben Nevis. R'T Rome Aaron Harper, E Etsbury, G Huskisson, 
1, L Greenaway, H Wardell, W Hillier, C W Mileom, E Casella (Paris’,C Darragh, W 
Warren, NS Harris, H K Awdry, 8 Lowndes, L. Falcon (Antwerp), Nerina, Jupiter 
Junior. A Karberg, (Hamburg), C Oswald, W Dewse, James Pilkington, W Hi:lier, 
A M Colborne, E Featherstone, Otto Fulder (Ghent), C 8 Coxe, Joseph Ainsworth, F 
Ferris, A Wigmore, 8 Farrant. G L Mayne, R J Vines, N H Mullen, AC Hunt, H 
Lucas, J G Anstee, B Kk Wood, R Robinson, An Old Hand, and G 8 Oldfield. 

Nore.—In consequence of the Easter Holidays, only solutions received up to the 
9th inst. are acknowledged in the present number. 


SoLutions OF Prosiems. 
No. 2087. 

The author’s solution of this problem opens with 1. R to K B 3rd, 
leading to a very subtle combination of quiet moves. It can. however, Le 
solved, as several correspondents have pointed out, by Queen checking, 
followed by Rook to K B 7th. 

No, 2088, 
WHITE. 


TE BLACK, 
1. Bto Q Kt 3rd Kt to B 3rd, or 4th * 
2. Q to Q 6th (ch) K moves 
3. QtoK 6th. Mate. 
*If Black play 1. K toQ 4th or Sth, Whit? continues with 2. Q to Kt 4th (ch); if 1. 
P moves, or 1. Kt to Q 2nd. the continuation is 2. Q to K 7th; and if 1. Kt toQ B 3rd, 
then 2. Q to B Sth, mating in each case on the third move, 





PROBLEM No. 2001. 
By Wittiam Fixtayson (Florence). 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 


Playei recently at Simpson’s —- between Messrs. MacpoyNELi and 
NSOR. 
(King’s Gambit declined.) 
white (Mr.M) strack (Mr. E.) waite (Mr. M.) Brack (Mr. E.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 19. P to Kt 3rd P takes P 
2. P to K B4th | 20, P takes P Q takes Kt P 
8. Kt to K B 3rd é 21.Q RtoK Ktsq QtoB 5th 
4. P to B 3rd t 22. P to Q 5th 
. Tempting Black to capture the Q P with 
Knight; to which White can reply with 
23. Q to K Kt 2nd, winning a piece. 
22. R to K 2nd 
| 23. Q to Kt 2nd P to Kt 3rd 
| 24. Q to R 8rd 
Threatening to win the Queen by 25.R 
) | to Kt ith, &e. 
. | 24. R takes P 
15. Kt to Q 2nd : 25. P takes P R takes Kt 
16. K to Q 3rd | 26. P takes P (double 


17. Kt to B 4th | ch), 
18. Qt» K2nd and Black resigned. 


T 


Te-}o-La-) 


The following interesting Game was played by Herr Harrwivz, during his 
last visit to London in 1877, yielding the odds of Q R to an AmaTEUR. 
(Remove White’s Q R from the board.) 
yHITeE (Herr H.) siack (Amatr.) | waite (Herr H.) srack (Amatr.) 
4th P to K 8rd conceived. It tends to expose his King to 
the adve sary. 
11. P takes P P takes P 
12. Kt to R 2nd P to K R 4th 
. B to Q 3rd B to R 5th 
. B to Kt 6th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
. P to B 5th B to Kt 6th 
. Kt takes P P takes Kt 
.PtakesP (ch) K takes P 
8. Q takes P (ch). 
The advance of these Pawns is not well| White mates in two more moves. 
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The chessplayers of the two Universities wound up their series of chess 
batt es by an encounter with a team of Brighton amateurs, specially selected 
to oppose them, on the 12th inst., at the rooms of the City of London Club. 
Mr. Blackburne—who, we are glad to see, is on the fair road to health 
after his serious illness—officiated as umpire. The contest was opened at 
tive o'clock in the evening, and, after four hours’ play, the victory was 
carried by the united forces of Oxford and Cambridge. The following is 
the pairing of the players and their respective scores :— 

OXFORD, BRIGHTON, 
Locock oes a «. 03} Butler we ve 
Wainwright... een Mead... 
alker eee 
Tracey 


2 
14 | Smith 
0 | Bowley 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Morley ; cs ist 
Kiichler ae si tie 
Buncombe .., Sa pve as Lucas... 
Sherrard _... ae ase Gas Pritchard 


Pierce, W. T. 
Cotes... one 





The return-match between Derby and Leicester was played at Leicester 
on Thursday evening last, in the ecommi.tee-room of the handsome Munici- 
al Buidings, which was kind'y placed at the disposal of the } luyers by the 
layor, who was present and give t» the visitors a most courteous reception. 
The contending teams were in battle array by 6.35, and, after a very peaccful 
wartare, continued until 10.15. The usfinished games were adjudicated 
upon by the captains, Messrs. Lewis.and Phillips, when it was found that 
the visitors had been victurious in eight games and the r opponents in five, 
while four were drawn, Additional interest was given to the proceedings 
ly the hospitable entertainmeut given to the visitors by the Leicester 
players in the Mayor’s ante-room. At the cloxe of the match, Mr. Lewis, 
on behalf of the Leicester Club, in a bh -ppy speech, heartily weleomed the 
\ si'ors and congratulated them up n their victory. Mr. W. R. Bland, for 
the Derbyshire players, thanked tne previous speaker for his hind remarks 
and the Leicester Club for their courteous recepiion. 


BOOKS AND BUSINESS. 
Man has been defined as a cooking animal, he is also the only 
animal that reads. Books are the food upon which his intellect 
thrives. They open before him the world of the past and 
explain the world in which he lives. There is not a profession 
and scarce a calling of civilised life that is not in some measurs 
dependent upon books. It is through them in a wider degree 
than by speech that knowledge grows and becomes fruitful. 
By them we live in past ages as well as in our own; they are 
our guides, philosophers, and friends, our choicest and most 
faithful companions. Every period of life and every class of 
men in « civilised state is more or less influenced by books, 
if not directly then through the agency of others. 

All this is obvious enough, and might seem to be scarcely 
worth repeating in a bookish age which sends to the British 
Museum a ton of literature a day. Yet, in spite of almost 
universal reading and a growing army of authors, we con- 
stantly hear it said that there is an antagonism between lite- 
rature and life, between the thinker and the man of action. 
In some cases, no doubt, this antagonism does exist. Every 
age has its bookworms and bibliophiles—men who delight in 
what no one else cares for, or who exhaust a fortune upon 
volumes that have little to commend them except rarity. 
Such collectors have been known to spend a lifetime in huut- 
ing for first editions, in securing uncut copies, in amassing all 
the existing editions of a popular book. Thisis a pretty amuse- 
ment for idle men, and is at least an innocent piece of fooling ; 
but it is not a legitimate use of books, and for any intellectual 
good he gains from them the hobby-rider might as well accu- 
mulate walking-sticks or pipes. We may frankly admit, too, 
that books, as in Southey’s case, may be nobly used and yet 
be used to excess. We do not live tu read but read to live, a 
truth which in the ardour and joy of study the scholar is 
sometimes apt to forget. Such instances of extravagant 
enthusiasm are rare,and being rare are remembered ; asa rule, 
the competent author proves himself also competent as a man 
of affairs. 

It is commonly supposed that a poetical imagination 
incapacitates its possessor for the ordinary work of life; but 
this is a delusion. Third-rate versifiers and novelists may 
prove poor men of business; but then they are weak all round. 
If their bargains and their household management bear the 
mark of incompetence, so also do their verses and tales. ‘Ihe 
small singer may be happier for his song-making; but it does 
not follow that he is wiser. On the other hand, great 
imaginative writers are men with large brains and hearts, men 
who know how to take their parts in the world, how to reason, 
and therefore how to act. Chaucer was sent on a mission to 
Italy by Edward ITI., and also to Flanders. He was appointed 
Controller of tl: Customs, and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and 
Tanned Hides, on the understanding that he should personally 
perform the duties of the office. When Richard II. came to 
the crown he assisted in negotiating his marriage with 
Mary of France, and was a second time dispatched to 
Italy on an Embassy. He was also a member of Parlia- 
ment. Spenser, the most dreamily imaginative of poets, 
who seems in his writings tg live in a world of lovely fancies, 
was a man of practical sagacity, as everyone will see who reads 
his View of Ireland. He also, like Chaucer, held more than 
one Official position. As Secretary to the Lord Deputy of 
Treland, as Clerk in the Irish Court of Chancery, as Clerk to 
the Council of Munster, and as Sheriff of Cork, his whole life 
seems to have been spent amidst the cares of business. He 
became a landed proprietor, but the position then as now was 
one of more danger than profit, and the poet was eventually 
driven out of Ireland by the rebels. The result was disastrous, 
but there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
it was due to incapacity. And can we doubt that Shakspeare, 
the greatest poet the world has seen, had the business faculty 
which men who live to make money esteem so highly? We 
have not many facts to guide our judgment, »ut they are 
amply sufficient. About the year 1586 Shakspeare began his 
career as an actor in London, whither, if tradition may be 
trusted, he came in extreme poverty. In 1599 the Globe 
Theatre was built, and the poet shared in the profits. Two 
yeurs earlier he had been able to buy a house in Stratford, 
and three years later he bought land there, and made, not long 
afterwards, a still larger purchase. In 1612 he retired to 
Stratford and occupied the best house in the town until his 
death in 1616. Here we have a proof, the most striking which 
can be named, that a poet while living in the highest heaven 
of invention can attend at the same time successfully to 
mundane affairs. The lot of the poet who ranks second in our 
literature was less fortunate, for he fell upon evil times; but 
Milton, as Cromwell's Latin secretary, showed many statesmen- 
like qualities, and laboured for years bravely in what he deemed 
the path of duty. « 

In later days, what a list of names might be cited of poets 
und men of lctters whose worldly good fortune is as con- 
spicuous as their literary success. In the reign of Anne, for 
example, a verse or pulitical treatise of no great merit was 
often the prelude to fortune, and there are no signs that the 
writers when called from their desks and garrets failed as business 
men. Addison was successful in the highest degree ; andthough 
it is not given to every clever man to advance from a poetical 
simile to = Secretaryship of State, yet in that reign of 
the wits it would ke easy to cite a score of men who, like 
Addison’s friend Tickell, advanced from authorship to office, 
and succeeded honourably in both. Later in the century one 
remembers that Richardson, like the author of Caleb Williams, 
was a bookseller, that Iielding was a magistrate, that Burke 
combined statesmanship will philosophy, and coming to our 
own age, how many names might be mentioned of men who 
have earned a high reputation in commercial or public life as 
well as in literature. One illustration of this truth must 
suffice. No official in the Post Office ever worked with more 
energy and zeal than Anthony Trollope, yet through all his 
years of clerkship he toiled at literature as if his sole vocation 
were writing books. Assuredly in neither department did he 
give indications of incompetence. 


The Lord Mayor will open the International Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace on the 23rd inst., attending in state. 

The Duke of Cambridge will preside at the festival dinner of 
the Female Orphan Asylum at Beddington, to be held at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, on ‘Tuesday, the 29th inst. 

The new dock extension at Penarth, Cardiff, comprising a 
water area of four and a half acres, and practically belonging 
to the 'Taff Vale Railway Company, was opened on the 9th inst. 
‘The cost of it has been £150,000. 

In consequence of the death of the Duke of Albany, who 
had promised to take the chair at the forthcoming anniversary 
festival of the Royal Literary Fund, his Excellency the French 
Ambassador has kindly consented to preside over the dinner 
on Wednesday, May 21, in the place of his Royal Highness. 

A representative body of gentlemen connected with 
shipping and marine insurance had an interview on the 
9th inst. at the Board of Trade with Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Solicitor-General, at which some of the main features of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill formed the subject of discussion. A 
second meeting will take place next Tuesday. 
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3. An Incident on the Road. 4. Placing a W 


1. Detachment of the Bearer Company on the March. 2. Attending the Wounded during the Bat le. 
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6. Method of Carrying the Wounded on a Stretcher, 





5. Examining a Case on the Field. 





4. Placing a Wounded Man on a Stretcher. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Everybody will agree that one ‘‘ traveiler sees things in a dif- 
ferent light’’ from that in which they appear to another; for 
which reason no apology can te required for such a book as 
Lhe World beyond the Esterelles : by A.W. Buckland (Remington 
and Co.), wherein an intelligent and observant author, by 
means of two volumes, gives his ideas concerning places fre- 
quently visited, indeed, and frequently described, but never- 
theless always interestmg. Perhaps the record of impres: ions 
and experiences is not quite so recent as the date of publication 
might lead a reader to expect; but it is recent enough for 
most purposes. The author begins by describing himself as 
‘** banished to Cannes ’’—-happy man !—and then proceeds to 
set forth ‘‘ what the expatriated may see there,’’ including 
*‘Lord Brougham’s nose,’? which is a rocky and not a 
fleshy or bony or gristly ‘* excrescence,’”? so named in 
grateful, no doubt, but somewhat disrespectful memory of 
the celebrated Englishman to whom Cannes is deeply indebted. 
From Cannes the author moves on to Nice and discourses 
about the’ ‘‘ gay world in the Riviera,’? about the Carnival 
especially ; and then he hurries forward to Mentone, and of course 
recounts his experience at Monte Carlo, to which he pays a 
visit, and which is Eldorado to the Prince of Monaco. He 
has not a good word to say for the notorious gambling-place, 
which, however, did not profit apparently by a single five- 
franc piece extracted from his pocket; although he was 
naturally and necessarily struck with the stateliness of the 
Casino and the beauty of all that surrounds it. He has nota 
little to say concerning Mentone, to which he assigns the 
queenship among the Mediterranean cities, and what he 
is worthy of attention. He next proceeds by rail 
to Ventimiglia, and then sets us down at Bordighera, 
where he sojourns a while and delivers a_ sufficiently 
interesting lecture. Anon the word is given to start 
for Genoa, whence he chooses to continue his journey “‘ by rail 
along the coast-line to Civita Vecchia, and thence to Rome.”’ 
On the way he chats both pleasantly and learnedly ; and when 
he arrives at Rome several chapters and a fresh volume are 
required to contain the outpouriugs of his heart, his memory, 
and his note-book. From Rome we are borne away to Naples, 
Baiz, Sorrento; and from Naples, to vary our sensations, we 
are conveyed by steamer, over a Mediterranean which belies 
its character for tranquillity, to Leghorn, whence we have 
more rail to Pisa and Florence. Then comes some interesting 
talk about leaning towers, of which there are more in Italy 
than the ordinary tourist, who ‘‘ does’’ Pisa, wots of ; and now 
we approach the last chapter, which is devoted to ‘‘ Alpine 
roads and railroads.’’ There may be nothing new in all this; 
but the author can make new lamps of old by the magic of his 
art, which consists in his points of observation and his style 
of preaching. 

If an exhaustive work is possible, we have it in The Orkneys 
and Shetlands ; their Past and Present States, by John R. ‘Tudor, 
the ‘*Old Wick’’ of the Field. The descriptive, historical, 
and archeological portions, which form the main part of the 
book, are by this author, but there are chapters on the geology 
by Mr. B. N. Peach and Mr. John Horne, who are authorities 
in that department. In addition to these writers, the Flora of 
the two islands is treated upon by Messrs. W. I. Fortesque 
and l’eter White. There is also in the appendices a valuable 
contribution on the ruined churches and their dates by Sir 
Henry E. L. Dryden, Bart. The book isa stout one, ex- 
tending to 700 pages, and it is well illustrated with woodcuts 
and map3, coloured geological maps being given, as well as 
those of a topographical character. In such a complete book, 
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the absence of drawings of the Maes Howe at once strikes the 
reader. ‘his is the most perfect chambered tumulus in the 
British Isles ; and its resemblance to the ancient mound graves 
of Greece and Asia Minor invest it with a peculiar im- 
portance. It is very carefully described in the twenty-third 
chapter, but drawings of such monuments are essential 
for the proper understanding of them. The first chapter is on 
the prehistoric, period, and deals with the Brocks, among other 
subjects; but here again the absence of illustrations must 
be telt by those who are not familiar with these peculiar 
structures. A ground plan of the Brock of Lingrow is given ; 
but the interest attached to it is connected with remains of 
structures round it. Some of the old sculptured stones with 
crosses on them are represented, and among them is the 
Bressay stone, with its Ogham inscription, running thus ‘t The 
Cross of Naddod’s daughter here,’’ and ‘* Benres the Son of 
the Druid here.’? The Naddod here mentioned was the 
daughter of a famous Viking of the Faroes in the ninth 
century. Benris was her son, and his father seems to have been 
a Druid; but the son of the Druid, as it may have been his 
mother, must have been, at least we are led to suppose so 
from the cross, converted to Christianity. The historical part 
of the book is full of the most attractive details, much 
of it being taken from old records. ‘There is a quotation 
from one of these curious documents regarding the murder of 
a husband by his wifg; her brothers were also tried for this 
and other crimes. ‘Th®*indictment was against ‘‘Johne Faw 
elder, callit Mekill Johne Faw, Johne Faw younger, callit 
Littill Johne Faw, Katherin Faw, spous to Umquhill Murdo 
Brown.’’ This last was the person murdered with ‘‘a lang 
braig knyff,’’ and his ‘‘ spous,’’ Katerin, was sentenced to be 
thrown from a high rock, called the Bulwark, into the sea, 
and drowned. ‘This was in 1612, and the story has a curious 
interest from these Faws being called ‘‘ Egyptians,’’ or 
gipsys ; for there is a Johnie Faa, a celebrated ‘‘ gipsy laddie,”’ 
also called Sir John Faa of Dunbar, who was executed with 
other gipsys about the same date, at Cassellis, for carrying off 
the Lady of the Earl of that name. The story is well known 
from the old bailad of ‘‘ Johnie Faa,’’ describing the elope- 
ment. We can only conclude by stating that Mr. Tudor’s 
book forms a complete book of reference to the Urkneys and 
Shetland. 


Miss Gordon Cumming has just published In the Hebrides, 
which is called a new edition: but the meaning of this will be 
understood when it is remembered that the writer published 
some years ago a couple of volumes entitled ‘“‘From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas.’’ ‘The first volume of that work 
dealt with the Hebrides, and this new book is another edition 
of it. On glancing over the leaves it is evident that much of 
it las been re-written, and illustrations are perceived to be 
more plentiful. Whoever takes a delight in old customs, 
quaint rites, even what may be called superstitious beliefs and 
practices, or places noted in connection with such things, 
should read Miss Gordon Cumming’s new issue of this work 
on the Hebrides. There is a good deal of information about the 
Western islands, to be found in the book, but it must not be 
forgot that the author is a travelled lady; she has seen many 
lands, and things in the Hebrides suggest comparison with 
what has been seen in other parts of the world. It results 
from this that in some parts of the work the Hebrides becomes 
only the text, and the writer’s experiences in India, Ceylon, or 
Fiji, appears as the homily ; the whole making a fascinating 
mass of information for those who are fond of Old World 
lore. There is one chapter which scarcely belongs to 
the above classification: it deals with a matter that is 
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of our own day, and it is eminently practical in its 
nature. This chapter is called ‘Vil on the Waters.” 
Among the Hebrides are many small barren islands, which 
have become the home of infinite multitudes of birds. Many 
of these birds are fat and oily—so much so, that in some cases 
a wick is passed through the body, and lighted at the dead 
bird’s beak, when it will burn till nearly all the animal is con- 
sumed. Oil being thus plentiful, Miss Gordon Cumming 
claims for the island of St. Kilda the honour of first pouring 
the oil on the troubled waters of the sea, to enable boats to 
pass dangerous rocks and to enter the difficult inlets which 
form the harbours of its rocky coast. At times, when out 
fishing, if foul weather comes on «und the men find themselves 
in pen, they cut open the cod and ling, tear out the livers and 
crush out the oil with their hands over the side of the bouts. 
‘The effect has all the appearance of a miracle. The raging 
sea becomes smooth, and where only a few minutes before the 
bout was in danger of being swamped with the gulphing 
waves, the water ceases its angry hiss, the foaming crests 
subside, and a gentle swell takes their place, through which 
the boat glides in perfect safety. Miss Gordon Cumming has 
collected details of the use of oil in this way from many other 
parts of the world, and she has evidently written this <apter 
With the most benevolent of intentions. She deserves the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal for it. There is much in this 
book we should like to quote; but readers must get the work, 
and enjoy the whole. We hope Miss Gordon Cumming will 
follow this with her Himalayan narrative *» 1 separate volume. 

There is no harder task than to write wisely for .\e young, 
so that they may be at once charmed by the manner and in- 
structed by the matter. In the Porches of the Temple, by 
‘Thomas Green, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), this dif- 
ficult feat has been accomplished. The author’s aim is to 
describe in the simplest language several prominent facts of 
science and to draw from them moral and spiritual lessons. 
In doing this Mr. Green displays considerable tact. He never 
preaches at the boys and girls for whom he writes as Hannah 
More and Mrs. Sherwood preached in their books for children. 
His remarks have none of that goodiness which young people 
instinctively shrink from, but at the same time there is no 
attempt to conceal thc purpose of the volume, which is 
not only to convey scientific information, but to influence the 
conduct of life. Mr. Green deserves credit for the purity of 
his English and for a total freedom from the rhetorical effort 
which in books of this class is too often a substitute for accuracy 
of knowledge. 

The new edition of the long-established book of reference, 
‘“Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,’’? has becn 
published by Messrs. Dean and Sons, under the editorship, as 
heretofore, of Dr. Robert Mair. It has been carefully corrected 
to a recent date, and comprises in a convenient arrangement a 
large amount of information directly and indirectly concerning 
the objects of the work.—Messrs. Dean and Son have also 
issued a new edition of ‘‘ Debrett’s House of Commons and 
Judicial Bench,’’ corrected under the editorship of Dr. Mair to 
a recent date. It embraces colonial Judges, provincial re- 
corders, and county court Judges, and gives armorial bearings 
of members of Parliament, Judges, and Varliameutary 
boroughs, besides particulars of population, number of 
electors, and of voters at last election. 


The Judges rase for the Easter Vacation on the 9th inst., 
and the Courts will not sitagain until Tuesday, the 22nd iust., 
the first day of the Easter sittings. 








CAuwPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
PERSIAN 500 in Stock. CARPETS. 


PERSIAN Superior Qualities. CARPETS. 
MAPLE and CO. have correspondents and 


buyers in India and Persia (who act solely for them) from 
whom they receive direct consignments of superior ani fir-t- 
class CARPETS of guaranteed qualities. Purchasers are 
eantioned agvins’ lirge quantiti-s which are coming forwar ! of 
inferior quality, these having been made to suit the demand fur 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The Trade supplied. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
PARQUET can now be supplied to any 


. Yoom without disturhing the existing floor, the averave cost 
(including laying and polishing) for surrounding with Parquet 
a Persian, Turkey, Indian, or Square Carpet being £3. 

N OTIC «.—5000 Pieces Manufacturers’ 
Best Brussels at 3s. per yard, but not newest patterns. 
WNOTICE._MAPLE and CO. have SPECIAL 

EXTRA QUALITIES of BRUSSELS as produced thirty 
years ago, ada:ted for hardest wear, at asm1il increased cost. 
Newest designs and novelties in colouring. —MAPLE and CO. 
NOTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have OPENED 

the NEW EXTENSION of their FURNISHING ESTAB- 
LISHMEN I, making an addition of 14 acre. including fourteen 
new 3how-Rooms, for the display of High-Class Furniture. 


MAPLEandco. Adams DesignsFurniture. 
WMAPLE and CO. Chippendale Furniture. 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
Appointment to her Majesty.—The largest Furnishing 

Establishment in the World. Actes of Show-Rooms for the 

display of every posible description of household requisites. 


MAPLE and CO. Manufacturers. 
J{A4PLE andco. Dining-Room Furniture. 
JVZAPLE andCo. Drawing-Room Furniture. 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 

direct Iuporters of the finest Woods t» be found in 
Africa, Asia, and America, and Manufacturers of Cabinet 
Furniture in various woods by steam power. 


J{APLE and CO. Bass Wood Furniture 

WAPLE and CO. Yew-tree Wood Furniture. 
JMAPLE andCo. Circassian Ash Furniture. 
MAPLE and CO.—BASS WOOD 


FURNITURE is one of the noveities particularly recom- 
menied, being much harder th-n pine, and a prettier wood. 
500 Bed-Room Suites, tinished in various woods, t» se e-t from, 
Prices 54 to 2“) guineas. Many of these are quite novelties in 
shape and finish 

Tottenham-court-road, London. 
POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg to state that this Depart- 
ment is now so organised that they are prepared to supply any 
article that can possibly be required in Furnishing at the same 
price, if not less, than any other house in Exgland. Patterns 
and quotations free. 


5000 to select from 
of all sizes. 
1000 in Stock 
in all sizes. 


TURKEY 
TURKEY 
INDIAN 
INDIAN 


MAPLE & CO. 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON, w. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, 


IN STOCK, 


from 8s. 9d.to 85 guineas. 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 
Post-Free. 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE 
MATTRESS, complete :— 


ft., 50s.; 3ft. Gin., 558.; 4ft., 63s.; 4 ft. 6 in., 67s. 6d. 


Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead:— 


3ft., 258.; 3 ft. Gin., 293.; 4ft., 338.; 4 ft. 6 in., 37s. 


“PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS is a strong and wonderful fabric of fine 
wire, so interlocked and woven by a Patented process of diagonal DOUBLE 
WEAVING that an ELASTIC and PERFECT sleeping arrangement is secured. 
‘The hard spring wire used is carefully tinned, effectually preventing corrosion, and 
presents a very attractive and silver-like appearance. 
This Mattress is, in fact, a complete appliance for all purposes of REST and 
SLEEP, combining all the advantages of a Perrecr Serine Bep, AN. CAN BE 
MADE SOFT OR HARD AT PLEASURE BY USING THE HANDLE AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD ; 
BZ TAKEN TO PIECES IN A FEW MOMENT’, AND PACKED IN A VERY SMALL COMPASS. 
They are also greatly used in yachts and ships, because of their cleanliness. 


MAPLE & CO., Manufacturers of First-class Furniture, London and Paris. 


THE VICARAGE DINING-ROOM SUITE, Old 
English in style, in solid American Walnut, consisting of 5 ft. cabinet 
sideboard, extending table to dine eight people, six small chairs and two 
easy-chairs, stuffed all hair, 20 guineas. See page 20 in Catalogue. 
MAPLE and Cu, 


CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE.—DRAWING- 
ROOM CABINETS, from 7 guineas to 50 guineas; some of these are 
very handsume. (Classes and Suitescomplete. Bed-Room S¢ts and Dining- 
Room Suites in the same style. Brackets and Fancy Ornaments from 15s. 
MAPLE and CO. 
EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE.—DINING- 
ROOM FIRE-PLACES, with glasses affixed. Sideboards, Bookcases, 
Drawing-oom and Bed Furniture curried out in the same style. Cabinets 
from £3 15s. to 6v guineas. An I.lustrated Catalogue, post-free. 
ED-ROOM SUITES made by 
MACHINERY. 
BE D-ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, 
consists of 4 ft. wardrobe, 3ft. 6in. chest drawer, marble- 
top washstand, toilet table with glass, pedestal cupboard, towel- 
horse, and threechairs. This suite is manufactured by Maple and 
Co.’s new machinery, lately erected. Complete suite, £10 15s. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 
glass door to wardrobe, washstand with Minton’s tiles, 
toilet table with glass fixed, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, and 
three chuirs, complete, £10 15s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walniu, 
complete, 15 guineas ; beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 
6 ft. wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 
BED-ROOM SUITES.—CHIPPENDALE, 

Adams, Louis XVI., and She:raton desigas; large 
wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also 
satin-wood, inlaid with different woods, 85 to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES.—500 to select from. 
From 54 to 200 guineas. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (IRON). 


e 
MAPLE and CO.-BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 


MAPLE and CO.haveaSPECIAL DEPART- 

MENT for IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, 
Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted for mosquito curtains, used 
in India, Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for full-sized 
Bedsteads, varying from 25s, to 8 guineas. Slippers and 
colonial visitors are invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. 10,000 Bed- 
steads to select from. 


MAPL" and CO.—BEDSTEADS in Wood, 
Tron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding com- 
plete. The bedsteads are fitted in stock, ready for choice. Over 
10,000 Iron and Brass Bedsteads now in stock to select from, 
From 8s. 9d. to 55 guineas. Strong useful Brass Bedstead, 
34 guineas, Bedding of every description manufactured on 
the premises, and all warranted pure, The Trade supplied. 


MAPLE and CO/S FURNISHING 

SSTABLISHMENT, the Largest in the World. 
ACRES OF SHOW-ROOMS, for the display of First-class 
Furniture, ready for immediate delivery. Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. No family ought to furnish before 
viewing this collection of household requisites, it beng one of 
the sights in London. To Export Merchants an unusual ad- 
vantage is offered, Having large spece, all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced packers. 


NOTICE.—DRAWING- ROOM CLOCKS to 

go for 400 days with once winding; a handsome present. 
Price 75s., warranted. MAPLE and UO. have a large and 
varied assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. Over 
50) to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guineas. Handsome 
Marble Ciock, with incised lines in gold, and superior eight-day 
movement, 23s. 6d. ; also Bronzes in great variety. @ 
ORDERS for EXPORTATION to any part 

of the World packed carefully on the premises, and for 
warded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


IT CAN 
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ALLEN and GINTER, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A.. MANUFACTURERS OF THI 
RICHMOND GEM, 
RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1, 
OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES, 
AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF CIGARETTES & SMOKING TOBACCOS. 


While the sale of the adulterated brands of many American manufacturers have been 
prohibited in Great Britain, our AnsoLuTreLy Pure Goons have attained the 


LARGEST SALE EVER KNOWN IN CIGARETTES, 
AND ARE THE MOST POPULAR IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
_ §0OLD BY TOBACCONISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
HENRY K. TERRY and CO., SOLE CONSIGNEES, 55, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
PRICE-LIST POST-FREE. 


Thoughts, like snow-flakes on some far-off mountain-side, go on accumulating till some great truth 
is loosened, and falls like an avalanche on the waiting world. 


wee ARE 


HE REALLY GREAT 


SUCCESSFUL 


MEN in this WORLD? 





and 


Wniversity, who learn the laws which govern men 


ful men in this world. . . . Those who won’t learn atall are 
plucked; and then you can’t come up again. Nature's 
piuck means extermination.’’ The simple meaning is, when 
ailing, pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, 
exercise, or occupation; attempt no conformity to the laws 
of life, or when you have drawn an overdraucht on the bank 
of life, &c., avoid the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and 
you will be surprised to learn the body what 


A FRAIL and — TENEMENT 

Wiicu, LIKE the BRITTLE GLASS 
HAT MEASURES TIME, 

iG OFTEN BROKE, ere half 

[5 SANDS are RUN. 








WNO’S FRUIT SALT.—Errors of cating | 


or drinking ; or how to enjoy or cause good food to 
agree that would otherwise disorder the digestive organs, 


WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. 
See a large Illustrated Sheet, with each Bottle of 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. £ 


blood, pimples on the face, giddiness, fever, feverishness, 
mental depression, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, 
constipation, vomiting, thirst, and other disastrous discascs. 


LSO GOUTY or RHEUMATIC 
POISONS from the blood, the neglect of which often 
results in apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden death. 


T SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Or as a health-giving. refreshing, cooling, invigor- 


ating beverage, or as a gentle laxative and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


RE» the FOLLOWING:—A Gentleman writes: ‘‘ West Brompton.—Dear 


Sir,—I think it only just to you and fair to suffering humanity that I should bring before you the following 


facts :—A most intimate friend of mine, who has been for — years a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, was | 
c 


advised by a celebrated London physician to take two spoonsful of ENO’S FRUIT SALT in a tumbler of water 


first thing in the morning; the p 5 ; 

find it invaluable, and can confidently recommend it to you as the best remedy you can A TET: use. 

occurrence took place some months since. My friend at once commenced taking the FRUT L n 

and the benefit he has received is something wonderful—in fact, he is quitea newman. Yours faithfully, X.Y. Z.” 
I guarantee the above Testimonial to have been given, unsolicited, by a conscientious, good man.—J. C. E. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. 


spendin: 
before Thad finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 

** Post Office, Barrasford. Rospert Humpureys.”’ 


| SE ENO’S FRUIT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit.—What every travelling 
trunk and household in the world ought to contain—a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without such a 
simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased, ‘ All our customers for Eno’s Salt would not te 
without it upon any consideration, they have received so much benefit from it.’’—Wood Brothers, Chemists, Jersey, 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, 
and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 

who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 


fit.”’—Apams, 
ae CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle and see that the capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists. Directions in sixteen languages how to 
prevent disease. 


Prepared only at ENO'S FR"VIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 








“ TNHOSE who take honours in Nature’s | 


and things and a them, are the really great and success- | 





and cause biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, impure | 


hysician, at the same time, observing to my friend, ‘I always take it myself, and | 
The above | 
SALT, as recommended, 


- | favoured us with 
‘* After suffering for nearly | 


two years and a half from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and | 
g much money without finding any bencfit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and | 
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MAPPIN & WEBB, 


SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS. 
STERLING SILVER, ELECTRO-SILVER, 
FINEST CUTLERY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
* 


LONDON WAREHOUSES: 


MANSION HOUSE 
BUILDINGS, E.C.; 


AND 


OXFORD-STREET, W. 





-two Prize Medals. 





CONSUMPTION 


EXCEEDS 


25,000,000 Ibs. 


AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WAS AWARDED TO MENTIER. 





Trade Mark 


*“HEALTHBELT.” 
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THE MEDICAL BATTERY C0., 205, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


The consulting Electrician who has had Fourteen years’ experience in the use of cura- 
tive Electricity and its special application to various kinds of diseases, is in 
attendance daily, from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. (Consultation and advice FREE). 

Limited space does not admit of our publishing a tithe of the innumerable testimonials we have received, and 
it would be invidious to make a restricted selection, We therefore refrain from publishing any in this ad- 
vertisement, but will send printed copies, post free, to anybody applying for them, or will permit any applicant to 
inspect the originals at our establishment 205, REGEN STREET, LONDON. We believe that in adopting 
this course we are acting in consonance with the wishes and intentions of those ladies and gentlemen who have 
) 1 their experience of _HARNESS' BATTERY BELT, and who, notwithstanding 
their earnest desire to make their experience as widely known as possible for the benefit of other sufferers, 
find it absolutely impossible to give due attention to the voluminous correspondence which the publication 
of their names and addresses entails upon them. Several have written us to that effect, and we cannot consent 
to the refliction ot such a tax on the time of those who desire to make known their experience; and, therefore, 
we refrain from publishing their testimonials otherwise than in pamphlet form. 


| BEWARE OF WORTHL!SS GALVANIC CHAINS. | 


heartdes! BATTERY BELT, forwarded post free, on receipt of P.O.O. for 21s. payable 
to G. A. NELSON, 905, Regent St., London, W. (Send size round the waist.) 


Send for pamphlet, entitled * Galvanic Electricity,” post free, on application. 


MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
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The London Municipal Government Bill, introduced into the 
House of Commons by the Home Secretary, and read a first 
time on the day of adjournment for the Easter recess, has 
revived the general feeling of interest in the ancient City 
Corporation. It is proposed by this bill to effect a complete 
transformation and vast expansion of the existing Common 
Council, and of the grand historic office of the Lord Mayor of 
London, extending their authority over the whole metropolis, 
throughout which the Common Council will perform the 
manifold functions now entrusted to the Metropolitan 
Bourd of Works, and some additional duties, with the 
aid of thirty-nine District Municipal Councils, taking the 
place of the present Vestries and District Boards. The internal 
changes to be made in the City Corporation would appear de- 
signed with a view to bring the municipal constitution of the 
City, which will be made the nucleus and centre of a great 
London Municipality, and will have a larger proportionate 
share in its composition, into more complete harmony with 
the modern type of urban representative bodies, charged with 
the public business of cities or corporate towns. While pre- 
siding over the most powerful assembly of its kind that can be 
imagined, which is to deal with the local affairs of four 
millions of people, and with revenues and expenses 
greater than those of some foreign kingdoms, the Lord 
Mayor is to part company, us it seems, with some peculiar 
City institutions, of very great antiquity, hitherto most 
intimately associated with his office. The Court of 
Aldermen is to be abolished; and the Livery Companies, 
though not otherwise touched by this Bill in any of their 
separate possessions or endowments, will lose the right of 
meeting in Common Hall for the election of the Lord Mayor. 
‘hey may, perhaps, be reconciled to the deprivation of this 
special franchise, as a branch of the City Corporation, by 
remembering that, upon the last occasion when it was exercised, 
their choice was peremptorily over-ruled by the Court of Alder- 
men, who preferred Mr. Alderman Fowler to Mr. Alderman 
Hadley. 

We desire, however, in this and in the succeeding articles, 
which will accompany a series of Illustrations, to notice the 
more substantial and valuable privileges enjoyed by the Livery 
Companies, originally Trade Guilds, of the City of London. 
A Royal Commission of Inquiry, Lord Derby being its Chair- 
anun, was appointed in 1880 to investigate all matters con- 
nected with their estates, trusts, income, and expenditure ; 
but the full Report of that Commission, though said to be 
completed, has not yet been published. Whether or not it 
should involve any recommendations for limiting or controlling 
their distribution of annual revenues, amounting in the 
aggregate to three-quarters of a million sterling, partly held 
in trust for specific uses, partly at the free disposal of these 
private corporations, we cannot pretend to guess; but we feel 
sure that public opinion is friendly to their preservation, since 
they have latterly shown a generous spirit, and they are 
certainly an ornamental feature of London society, be- 
sides doing a certain amount of real good, and being 
capable of doing much more, both in the dispensation of 
charity and in the furtherance of education. This consideration 
has inclined us to put before our readers some account, from 
wuthentic sources, of the actual position and administration of 
a few of the greater Livery Companies, but we have not space 
or leisure to relate the history of them all, or to enter upon 
various interesting antiquarian discussions connected with the 
subject. 

It is sufficient to observe, with regard to the origin of these 
Compunies, that from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, 
under the later Norman and earlier Plantagenet Kings of 
England, the different classes of London tradesmen und 
artificers began to form associations for the protection, 
regulation, profit, and improvement of their respective 
crafts, for ensuring the instruction of apprentices, and for the 
relief of those among them who fell into poverty, and of 
destitute widows and orphans. They purchased from the 
Crown, at different periods, charters of incorporation enabling 
these Companies, which in most other towns would be called 
guilds of trades, to hold landed estates, to make by-laws or 
statutes for theirown government, to levy fines, to exercise 
powers of search and inspection, and to enjoy a monopoly of 
their particular trades within the City and Liberties of London. 
It was not until the reign of Edward II. that membership of 
some one of these ‘‘ trades or mysteries’’ was rendered the 
condition of obtaining the freedom of the City. As an ex- 
ample of the growth and development of the several Com- 
panies, we have been furnished with precise historical details 
concerning the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
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GOLDSMITH S’ 


The Goldsmiths’ Company is first mentioned in the year 
1180, when it appears to have been a voluntary association. It 
doubtless had its origin in a combination of goldsmiths for 
their mutual protection, and to guard tle trade against 
fraudulent workers. In the year 1300 the existence of the 
Company was recognised by a statute—viz., the 28 Edward I., 
cap. 80, which provides for the standards of gold and silver, 
enacting that all articles of those metals shall be assayed by 
the Wardens of the Craft, to whom powers of search are also 
given. The first of the Company’s charters was granted to them 
by Edward ITI., in the first year of his reign (1327), whereby the 
Company were allowed to clect honest, lawful, and sufficient 
men, best skilled in the trade, to inquire of any matters of com- 
plaint, and who might, in due consideration of the craft, reform 
what defects they should find therein, and punish offenders. 
It states that it had been theretofore ordained that all those 
who were in the goldsmiths’ trade should sit in their shops in 
the High Street of Cheap (Cheapside), and that no silver or 
plate, nor vessel of gold or silver, ought to be sold in the City 
of London except at the King’s Exchange, or in the said 
street of Cheap amongst the Goldsmiths, and that publicly, to 
the cnd that the persons of the said trade might intorm thein- 
selves whether the sellers came lawfully by such vessel or not ; 
whereas of late not only the merchants and strangers brought 
countertcit sterling into the realm, and also many of the trade 
of goldsmiths kept shops in obscure turnings and by-lanes 
and streets; but did buy vessels of gold and silver secretly, 
without inquiring whether such vessels were stolen or lawfully 
come by, and immediately melting them down, did make them 
into plate, and sell it to merchants travelling beyond seas, that 
it might be exported ; and so they made false work of gold and 
silver, which they sold to those who had no skill in such 
things. 

By two subsequent charters, Edward III. confirmed and 
extended the privileges before granted, and gave license to 
them to purchase and hold tenements and rents for the relief 
of infirm members. 

Richard II. (in consequence of the Goldsmiths having 
represented by their petition that the letters patent of 
Kdward III. could not be put in execution, from ‘ their not 
naming persons capable’’), by letters patent of the 16th of 
his reign, after reciting, amongst other things, that Edward 
the ‘Third had allowed the Company of the said Craft to ac- 
cept charitable donations, and to purchase estates as aforesaid, 
aud that they might retain a chaplain to celebrate mass 
amongst them every day for the souls of all the faithful de- 
parted, according to an ordinance in that behalf made, con- 
tirmed the liberties granted by Edward the Third, and granted 
and licensed *‘ the men of the Craft that thenceforth they may 
be a perpetual community or society amongst themselves ; and 
that the said Society or Company may yearly for ever elect 
out of themselves tour wardens to oversee, rule, and duly 
govern the said Craft and community, and every member of 
the same.’’ Henry LV., by letters patent of his fifth year, 
recited and confirmed the preceding Charters of Edward ILI. 
and Richard Il. Henry VI., by letters patent of his first 
year, also recited and confirmed the Charter of Henry IV. 
Kdward LV. recited and confirmed the charters of his pre- 
decessors, granted ‘‘to his beloved the then Wardens and 
Commonalty of the said craft.’? Moreover, he granted 
‘*that the said then Wardens and their successors 


‘That they may have 
perpetual succession and a common seal. ‘That by the name 
of **’ Lhe Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery of Gold- 
siniths of the City of London ’’ they may implead and be im- 
pleaded. ‘hat they may make good and reasonable by-laws 
and ordinances as often as they shall judge expedient for the 
better regulating the said Mystery. ‘That they shall retain 
their right of trade search, and shall have the regulating of 
the trade of goldsmithery in all parts of the kingdom, with 
power to correct and punish offenders in London and elsewhere. 

Henry VII., by letters patent of the twentieth year of his 
reign, confirmed the whole of the preceding charters, and on 
account of the Company being opposed in their trade search 
and assay, granted by Edward IV., gave them the additional 
power to imprison or fine Uefaulters in the trade at their dis- 
cretion ; to seize and break unlawtul work; to compel the 
trade, within three miles of the City, to bring their work to 
the Company’s Common Hall to be assayed and stamped; and 
gave them power for over, when it was not standard, to 
utterly condemn the same, without rendering account to the 
Crown. 

The whole of the liberties and franchises granted to the 
Company by the preceding charters are set forth and confirmed 
by inspeximus charters of Ist of Henry VILI., 1st of Edward VL., 
Ist of Mary, 3rd of Elizabeth, 2nd of James I., and 18th.of 
Charles II. 

‘he Company also received a Charter from James IL, 
dated May 4, in the first year of his reign, whereby, amongst 
other things, that monarch reserved to the Crown a right of 
control over the appointment of the wardens and clerk. ‘This 
statute was made void by the Act of Parliament 2nd William 
und Mary, cap. 8. 

The following patent also relates in part to their property— 
viz., 4th of Edward VI. The King to Augustine Hynde and 


COMPANY, 


others ; grant of the rents and annual payments charged on 
property tor superstitious uses, which property had become 
torfeited to the Crown by operation of the Statute of the 1st 
Edward VI. The grantees were trustees for several of the 
City Corporations. ‘The grant was made in consideration of 
£18,744 11s. 2d. paid to the King. ‘The patent comprises 
houses. and lands of tle Goldsmiths’ Company of great value 
given by twenty-four separate benefactors. 

A private Act of Parliament was also passed in the fourth 
year of the reign of James I., by which all the houses and 
Jands so charged with payments for superstitious uses were 
granted and confirmed to the several Companies ; and, further, 
Janes I., by letters patent, in the seventeenth year of his reign 


large quantity of property, comprising 379 houses and tene- 
ments in the City of London. 

In addition to the foregoing charters, numerous Acts of 
Parliament regulate the proceedings of the Company in 
matters connected with the manufacture and sale of wares of 
gold and silver. 

As belore stated, it appears that the Company was at first 
a voluntary association, and had for its chief objects the pro- 
tection of the mystery or craft of goldsmiths; but it was 
evidently also formed for religious and social purposes, and 
for the relief of: the poor members—for in the very earliest re- 
cords we find sums paid for superstitious purposes, such as 
the keeping of the obits of deceased members, the providing 
wax lights which were used in celebrating the obit, and were 
held by the almstolk during such celebration ; for ringing bells 
on St. Dunstan’s Day, and for the vestures of the Chaplain, 
whose duty it was to say masses for the souls of deceased 
members. St. Dunstan was the patron saint of the mystery, 
and the Company had a chapel of St. Dunstan in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. We also find in the early records entries of pay- 
ments for feasts (the sum expended ia 1367 on St. Dunstan’s 
feast was £21 8s. 9d.) and of payments made to the poor. 

‘The powers exercised by this voluntary association over the 
craft were subsequently confirmed to them by their charters 
The Wardens fined workmen for making wares worse than 
standard; entered their shops, and searched for and seized 
false wares; settled disputes between masters and apprentices, 
and frequently punished rebellious apprentices by tlogging ; 
levied heavy fines upon members for slander and discbedience 
of the Wardens, and for reviling members of the livery ; and 
generally exercised a very powerful and absolute control, uot 
only over the members of the fellowship, but also over all 
other persons exercising the goldsmiths’ trade. 

lor the purpose of the assay they had an assay office in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. ‘he statute of 238 
Edward I. enacts that no vessel of gold or silver shall depart 
out of the hands of the workman until it is assayed by the 
Wardens of the craft, and stamped with the leopard’s head— 
the leopard being at that time part of the Royal arms of 
England. 

‘The Company and its members, even at this early period, 
appear to have acted as bankers and pawnbrokers. ‘hey 
received pledges not only of plate but of other articles, such 
as cloth of gold and pieces of napery. 

The London goldsmiths were divided into two classes, 
natives and foreigners. ‘They inhabited chiefly Cheapside, Old 
Change, Lombard-street, Foster-lane, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Silver-street, Goldsmiths’-street, Wood-street, and the lanes 
about Goldsmiths’ Hall. Cheapside was their principal place 
of residence. ‘lhe part of it, on the south side, extending from 
Bread-street to the Cross, was called ‘t The Goldsmiths’ Row.”’ 
The shops here were occupied by goldsmiths, and here the 
Company possess many houses at the present time. ‘The ex- 
change tor the King’s coin was close by, in what is now called 
Old Change. The native and foreign goldsmiths appear to have 
been divided into classes, and to have enjoyed different 
privileges. First, there were the members of the Company, who 
were chiefly, but not exclusively, Englishmen ; their shops were 
subject to the control of the Company; they had the advan- 
tages conferred by the Company on its members; and they 
made certain payments for the support of the fellowship. 

The second division comprised the non-freemen, who were 
called ‘‘ Allowes,’’ that is to say, allowed or licensed. ‘These 
were the ‘‘Allowes Englis,’’ ‘‘ Allowes Alicant,’’? ‘* Alicant 
Strangers,’’ ‘‘ Dutchmen,’’ ‘‘Men of the Fraternity of St. 
Loys,’’ &c. All these paid tribute to the Company, and were 
also subject to their control. ‘The quarterage paid by the 
members, and the tribute so paid by the ‘‘ Allowes,’’ con- 
stituted the Company’s original income. We find frequent 
mention of efforts made by the English goldsmiths to prevent 
foreign goldsmiths from settling in London, but they did not 
succeed. ‘The wise men of the craft probably knew that the 
best artists were foreigners, and were willing to profit by 
observution of their works and. mode of working. In 1445, 
thirty-four persons, who were strangers, were sworn, and paid 
2saa head. In 1447.Carlos Spaen paid £8 6s. 8d. to the Alms 
of St; Dunstan, to be admitted afreeman; and in 1511 John 
de,Loren paid £20 for the same object. 

The,,Wardens.also frequently obliged foreigners applying 
fox the,freedom, to produce testimonials from the authorities of 
the towns abroad. where they had resided. 

The,government of the trade under the Company’s charters 
continued up to the reign of Charles the Second. But some 
time before this period, and in the interval between it and the 
passing of the Act of the 12 George II., cap. 26, the powers 
which had been granted to the Company began to be 
questioned ; and the Company experienced difficulty in putting 
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them into force. In 1738 they considered it expedient to ob- 
tain an Act of Parliament. The 12 George II., cap. 26, passed 
in 1739, was prepared by the officers of the Company, brought 
into Parliament by them, with the assent of the Government of 
the time ; and all the cost of soliciting it and getting it passed 
was paid for by the Company, although it is a public Act. 

This Act recites the 28 Edward I., cap. 20; the 2 Henry VI., 
cap. 14; the 18 Elizabeth, cap. 15; the 12 William IIT., cap. 4. 
It also recites that *‘The Wardens and Commonalty of the 
mystery of Goldsmiths of the City of London are and have been 
a guild or corporation time out of mind, with divers privileges 
confirmed and enlarged by several charters from his Majesty’s 
Royal predecessors, Kings and Queens of this realm (amongst 
other things), for the searching, assaying, supervising, mark- 
ing, and regulating wrought plate, in order to ascertain the 
standard thereof, for the good and safety of the public.’’ It 
also recites the charter of 18 Charles II., and that ‘‘ the 
standards of the plate of this Kingdom are both for the honour 
and riches of the realm, and so highly concern his Majesty’s 
subjects that the same ought to be most carefully observed, 
and all deceits therein to be prevented as much as possible ; 
but, notwithstanding the aforesaid several Acts of Parliament 
and charters, great frauds are daily committed in the manu- 
facturing of gold and silver wares for want of sufficient power 
effectually to prevent the same.”’ 

The enactments which follow, together with the enactments 
contained in the Act of 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 2?, comprise all 
the principal laws which regulate the goldsmiths’ trade, and 
under which the Company act at the present day. 

Under this Act the Assay Office is regulated. The Com- 
pany are empowered thereby to make charges for the assaying 
and marking plate sufficient only to defray the expenses of 
the office, and are prohibited trom making any profit thereby 
or deriving any pecuniary advantage therefrom. 

At a very early period there were members of the govern- 
ing body of the Company, both Wardens and Assistants, who 
were not of the cratt. 

Conspicuous citizens who are freemen, and many great 
merchants, bankers, and even military men and lawyers filled 
those oflices. ‘The sons of a freeman were entitled to the 
freedom, and lecame free by patrimony, whether they were 
craftsmen or not. Hence the children of goldsmiths, who had 
acquired wealth and importance, and who did not follow the 
business of their fathers, furnishedalargeandimportant class of 
freemen from whom members of the governing body were chosen. 
The leading bankers—tlhemselves the descendants in trade of 
the old goldsmiths—from the time of the Stuarts to the pre- 
sent time have been some of the most conspicuous members of 
the body. Amongst them we tind the names of Sir Martin 
Bowes, who was Master of the Mint in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Sir Hugi: Myddelton, the enterprising founder of the New 
River, Sir Fraucis Child, of Temple Bar, Sir Charles Dun- 
combe. Sir James Pemberton, Sir Robert Vyner; and, in the 
present century, Robert Williams, and Thomas Hallifax, 
Henry Sykes Thornton, William Banbury, John Charles Salt, 
Herbert Barnard, William Newmarch, William Cunliffe 
Brooks, Robert Ruthven Pym, Arthur B. Twining, Charles 
Hoare, and Robert Williams, jun. 

It remaii:s to mention the connection of the Company with 
the coinage of the realm in what is called the Trial of the Pyx, 
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an office which has been performed by the Company ever since 
the reign of Edward I. Its object is to ascertain that the 
metal of which the moneys of gold and silver coined by the 
Mint are composed is standard, and that the coins themselves 
are of the prescribed weight. 

This duty was performed in ancient times at uncertain in- 
tervals, and usually had for its immediate object the giving an 
acquittance to the Mint Master, who was bound to the Crown 
by indentures to coin money of the prescribed fineness and 
weight. But the Coinage Act of 1870 provides for and 
establishes an annual trial, and since that date the Pyx has 
been brought to the Goldsmith’s Hall and tried annually. In 
former times a jury of competent freemen, summoned by the 
Wardens, was charged by the Lord Chancellor, wh» sub- 
sequently received their verdict. But this practice has been 
changed, and at the present time the jury is sworn by the 
Queens’ Remembrancer, who —the trial having been made and 
the verdict of the jury reduced to writing—attends at the Hall 
and receives it; after which it is published in the Gazette. In this 
manner the last trial took place at the Hall in July, 1883. 

It will be seen, by what has been already stated, that by 
charters and Acts of Parliament extensive rights or powers are 
vested in the Company to exercise superintendence over the 
manufacture and sale of wares of gold and silver. These are 
exercised by their assaying and stamping gold and silver 
plate, and by the prosecution of offenders against the laws 
which regulate the standards of plate and the marking thereof. 
These powers extend to every part of England; that is to say: 
A dealer in any part of England who sells an article of gold 
or silver which is required to be assayed and marked, and 
which article is below the required standard, or has not been 
marked as required, may be proceeded against for penalties ; 
and any person in any part of England who forges the marks 
of the Company, or utters wares bearing counterfeit marks 
with a guilty knowledge, may be prosecuted for felony ; but 
in the case of the forgery of the particular marks of those 
provincial companies which have the power of assaying and 
marking plate, the Goldsmiths’ Company of London do not 
interfere. 

We have now briefly to describe the constitution and 
present condition of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and _ its 
splendid establishment, of which we present some Illustrations. 
The Governing Body of the Company is composed of a Prime 
Warden, three Wardens, and a Court of twenty-one Assistants. 
The only persons mentioned in the Charters as forming the 
Governing Body are the four Wardens; but the Assistants are 
mentioned in the Records as early as the fourteenth century 
by the name of ** the Good Folks of the Mystery’; and at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century we find them men- 
tioned by their present name. ‘The total income of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company is now estimated at £92,700 a year, including 
the different trust properties in its management. It supports 
the Almshouses and Church of St. Dunstan, at Ea-t Acton; 
schools at Cromer and at Stockvort, exhibitions at the Uni- 
versities to the amount of £3000 a year, subscriptions to 
various charities, grants to promote technical education, and 
prizes for the best designs in goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 
work, annuities to retired officers, and donations for sundry 
benevolent objects: but there is no public account of the 
larger part of its expenditure. The amount paid in salaries is 
£4292; the expenses of hold- 
ing Courts and Committees 
are stated at £1576; the cost 
of dinners and other enter- 
tainments, £4300, besides 
£1960 tor wine. 

The magnificent building 
called Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
situated in Foster-lane, be- 
hind the General Post Office, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
re-erected in the Renaissance 
style of architecture, from the 
designs of Mr. Hardwick, in 
1835. Our Illustrations pre- 
sent a partial view of the ex- 
terior, the entrance vestibule 
and the grand staircase (of 
marble), with a few objects of 
interest preserved in the Hall, 
including the remains of a 
Roman altar which was found 
in digging the foundations, 
and the goblet bequeathed to 
the Company by Sir Martin 
Bowes, Lord Mayor in 1545, 
outof which Queen Elizabeth 
drank wine at her corouation. 
The Hall is adorned with fine 
portraits of two or three old 
Lord Mayors, and of King 
George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, George [V., William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide, Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort; and with Story’s marble 
statues of Cleopatra and the 
Sibyl. In the basement of 
this palatial edifice are the 
offices for the business of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. The 
building and the site which it 
occupies, as freehold property, 
have been rated at the annual 
value of £5500, but must be 
worth nearly £8000 a year. 

With regard to the Livery 
Companies of the City of 
London in general, their total 
aggregate income, as already 
stated, is estimated to be from 
£700,000 to £750,000, of which 
about £200,000 is charged with 
charity trusts, the accounts of 
which are annually submitted 
to the Charity Commissioners. 
The corporate income of 
£500,000 or more is derived 
entirely from investments, 
with the exception of about 
£7000 received from present 
members in the form of fees 
on admission to membership 
and livery. The expenditure 
of trust and corporate income 
is believed to admit of the 
following classification, as 
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nearly as can be deduced from the diversified forms in 
which the returns of the companies were sent in—viz., for 
relief of poor members, from trust property, £75,000, from 
corporate property, £30,000; for education, from trust pro- 
perty, £75,000, from corporate property, £40,000 ; for miscel- 
laneous charitable objects, from trust property £50,000, from 
corporate property, £70,000; for churches and chapels in 
Ulster, from corporate property, £10,000; making an annual 
expenditure for objects of public benevolence amounting to 
£200,000 from trust property, and £150,000 from the property 
which belongs to the Livery Companies as corporations. ‘Their 
establishment and management expenses are £30,000 a year for 
rates and taxes, £70,000 for decoration of their Halls and for im- 
provementson their English and Irish estates; £40,000 for attend- 
ance fees at Courts and Committees, dinners to the members 
upon these occasions, ang other expenses ; £60,000 for salaries, 
und £75,000 for entertainments, while the annual value of the 
halls is estimated at £75,000, making a total of £° 00,000 cor- 
porate revenue accounted for. ‘The administration of that 
which the Companies regard as their trust property, and 
which is estimated to produce £200,000 a year, the con- 
nection between trust and corporate property, and the 
ground for the alleged difference between them, were 
investigated by Lord Derby’s Commission. Under the 
Charitable Trusts Acts the Companies are bound to submit 
yearly to the Charity Commissioners an account of their ex- 
penditure of the income derived from charitable trusts. It 
is admitted that the Companiés have supplied their accounts 
with promptitude and regularity. ‘The Charity Commissioners 
have had no power to institute an effectual audit of the 
accounts. Nor, under the Acts, have trustees any powcr to 
extend capital without the sanction of the Commissioners. If 
they had reason to believe that a Company was not 
fulfilling a trust, the Commissioners would send an Inspector 
to inquire; if necessary, they would ask the Company to 
apply to them for a scheme, and if the Company did not, the 
Commissioners would submit a case to the Attorney-General, 
who would bring it before the Court of Chancery. The City 
Companies, it has been thought, were not likely to go to the 
Commissioners for schemes, because the Companies considered 
themselves to be the best managers of their own funds. 
Some of the smaller Companies have no trust estates, 
and it is usually the larger Companies the Commissioners 
have to deal with. Relief is chiefly given to poor members 
by way of almshouses and pensions, and money grants 
ure made in some cases. The Commissioners have no means 
of ascertaining how far the wants of the poor have been met, 
but they do not receive complaints on that score. The Com- 
panies are generally anxious that their almspeople should have 
sufficient stipends, and in many cases they supply deficiencies 
from corporate funds. ‘There a very few dole charities under 
the City Companies; but an immense number of small sums 
are distributed to the City parishes by the Companies, and the 
Companies have nothing to do with their application by the 
parish authorities. ; 

There are some eighty Livery Companies in the City of 
London; but the twelve great companies are the Mercers, the 
Grocers, the Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the 
Skinners, the Merchant ‘Tailors, the Haberdashers, the Salters, 
the Ironmongers, the Vintners, and the Clothworkers. Of 
these, the Goldsmiths’ Company and the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany still exercise sume functions of control and supervision 
over their respective trades; and so do the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, the Apothecaries’ Company, the Gunmakers, the 
Founders, the Saddlers, the Painters; and the Pewterers 
and Plumbers, among the minor companies, but in most 
instances their jurisdiction has now become a_ mere 
formality. 
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1, The Staircase, 2. The Prime Warden. 3. Roman Altar found on the Site of Goldsmiths’ Hall. 4, In the Vestibule. 5. The Clerk of the Company. 
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ROYAL VAULT, ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


We present an Illustration of the interior of the sepulchral 
vault appropwiated to the Royal Family, beneath the Albert 
Memorial Chapel attached to St. Gevrge’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle ; being the place in whith’ tlre body of the lamented 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, was deposited after the 
funeral service performed on Saturday, the 5th inst. The 
vault in vhich the Duke of Albany was thus buried must not 
be confounded with that under the centre of the choir of 
St. George’s Chapel, in which Henry VIII., Lady Jane 
Seymour, Charles I., and an infant daughter of Queen 
Anne were buried. The Albert Memorial Chapel was 
erected by Henry VII. for his own Mausoleum, but it fell 
into the great Cardinal's hands afterwards, and was hence- 
forth known as Wolsey’s Tomb-house. James II. turned the 
edifice into a Roman Catholic chapel, and after it was 
wrecked by the populace it was neglected. George III., how- 
ever, constructed a Royal Vault beneath the chapel fifteen 
feet high, and corresponding with the length and width of 
the chapel. Tiers of shelves on either side, supported 
by Gothic octagonal pillars, are the receptacles of the 
bodies, and upon one of these the Duke of Albany 
was placed, the coffin having been wheeled from the spot 
to which it was lowered from the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel on the } iece of machinery upon which it sank out of 
sight. There are now eighteen tenants of the Royal Vault. 
Besides children, there have been here buried Princess Amelia 
(1810), Princess Charlotte (1817), Queen Charlotte (1818), Duke 
of Kent (1820), George III. (1820), Duke of York (1827), 
George IV. (1830), William IV. (1837), Princess Augusta 
(1840), Queen Adelaide (1849), George V., King of Hanover 
1878), and the Duke of Albany (1884). A. few hours after 
the funeral ceremony upon the last mournful occasion, her 
Majesty, accompanied by other members of the Royal Family, 
was attended by the Very 
Rev. Randall T. David- 
son, Dean of Windsor, 
and was conducted from 
the Deanery to the east 
aisle of St. George’s 
Chapel, and down the 
brass-railed steps at the 
back of the reredos to 
the vault where the 
Duke’s coffin had been 
deposited. The interior 
of the Royal vault, which 
at other times remains in 
complete darkness, and 
the passage leading to it, 
were lighted during the 
Queen’s inspection. The 
Royal party remained 
about half an hour. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Alliteration is the worst 
fault to be found with 
the title of A Jaunt in 
« Junk (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.); and 
the worst of such a fault 
is that it excites appre- 
hensions of forced face- 
tiousness on the part of 
the anonymous author, 
who thus foreshadows a 
determination tobe funny 
at all hazards. And these 
apprehensions are not by 
any means allayed us 
perusal proceeds, though 
the volume on the whole 
is sufficiently agreeable 
as well as sprightly and 
interesting. ‘he contents 
are a narrative of a voy- 
age made by two brothers 
from Bombay to Manga- 
lore and, besides the 
mere narrative, which 
might have been compressed within about a score of pages, a 
mass of more or less amusing conversation on all sorts 
of subjects, intermingled with long and short pieces of 
verse, with denunciations of critics and criticism, and with 
various arguments. The style lacks the simple directness 
which is best adapted for stories of travel; and, on the con- 
trary, is affected and inflated to the last degree. The two 
brothers are, apparently, a captain in the army and an 
artist, respectively; and the chief reason they had for their 
voyage was a desire to do something strange, and to enter for 
a short time upon a condition of existence in which they could 
lounge about like Hans Breitmann’s ‘‘ Madchen mid nodings 
on.’’? * Their boat, which is called, for alliteration’s sake 
chiefly, ajunk, wis *‘ one of those undecked harbour boats which 
ply between passenger-steamers and the shore,”’ about thirty- 
tive feet long, with a little shed for a cabin; she was, of 
course, lateen-rigged, and ier crew consisted of a skipper and 
seven men, to whom must be added a barber and a tailor; 
together with the military captain’s own servant, a native. 
There was promise of sport in the fact that the skipper and 
crew knew nothing whatever about the waters in which 
they were to cruise; but the adventures neither so 
many nor so perilous as they might have been under the 
circumstances. That shipwreck aud drowning were more than 
once imminent, nobody will be surprise i to learn; but nothing 
comes of the impending danger. ‘There is a very amusing de- 
scription of a fight between the military captain and a 
captured shark; and there is a very horrible description of a 
battle between several sharks, four against one. The brothers 
take their share in the engagement; and the part they 
play, or one of them plays, is very dreadful to read 
about in cold blood, though perhaps it cannot be termed cruel. 
The sketches of persons encountered at the stopping-places are 
entertaining enongh; but most of the opinions expressed and 
most of the ‘* padding ’’ with which the volume is filled out 
cun hardly be said to have the remotest connection with the 
cruise. For instance, the judgment pronounced about the 
battle of ‘Tcl-el-Kebir and its strategy might as well have 
been delivered at Bombay before starting as at Manga- 
lore. And the same remark applies to three-quarters of the 
contents. 

There is some exc 
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lent reading in Life on the Lagoons : 
by Horatio F. Brown (Kegan Pan], Trench, and Co.), 
as it was certain that there would be, inasmuch as 
‘the contents of the volume were originally printed in 
the lively pages of the Pall Mall Gaztte. The very 
striking illustration, however, representing ‘‘ the lion of 
St. Mark,’’ on the frontispiece, is probably quite new; though 
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the said journal has certainly taken in these latter days to 
more or less ornamental as well as descriptive illustrations. 
**Tt is about the waters of Venice and the people who live on 
them,’’ as the author himself informs his readers, ‘‘ that this 
book is chiefly concerned.’’ He has had “ five years of life on 
the lagoons,’’ he tells us; and he should therefore know what 
he is talking about. His experience leads him to say without 
hesitation that, though ‘‘ a bad gondolier is very bad indeed,”’ 
yet a good gondolier has no readily to be discovered 
equal. And it must assuredly be considered a testimony 
to the general worthiness of the class that ‘‘so many 
residents (in| Venice) claim to be the happy possessors 
of the ideal gondolier.’’ The chapter which treats of the 
probable manner in which the lagoons were formed, of 
their shape, of their extent, and so on, will be read with 
great interest, and perhaps to some profit; and the appre- 
ciative, sympathetic, almost. enthusiastic spirit in which the 
author writes will communicate itself to most readers. 
Anecdote and well chosen quotation are judiciously mingled 
with descriptions; and at least one ghastly ghost-story is 
told, though the author asserts that ‘‘a genuine Italian ghost- 
story is a rarity,’? and gives more or less convincing reasons 
for the scarcity. What deficiency there may be in quantity, 
however, appears to be made up in quality, if we may 
generalise from the particular instance of the legend which is 
said to account for the name bestowed upon the Valle dei Sette 
Morti, where six fishermen, in their rough and grim jocosity, 
sent a little boy to ask a dead man to breakfast, and the dead 
man came, to their horror; they were transfixed with 
fear in his presence, so that their life gradually ebbed 
away as they gaped upon him, and, ‘‘as the sun arose, there 
were seven dead men sitting round the table in the room.”’ 
There are about forty chapters, or separate essays, and not 
one of them is dry or devoid of such information as anybody 
who has been or intends to go, or has not been and does not 
intend to go, to Venice would gladly acquire; but it will be 
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most acceptable to the reader who has been, or intends to go, 
to the Lagoons. 

The novel-reading public will welcome three fresh and 
pleasant volumes from the pen of Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue, 
under the title of 4 Beggar on Horseback (Hurst and Blackett). 
The earliest and latest scenes are laid in Ireland, though the 
phase of life depicted is neither the squalid nor the rollicking, 
but simply that of a resident landlord, who unostentatiously 
did his duty among his own people until his career was cut 
short by accident. The heroine of the book is his tenderly- 
nurtured but unacknowledged daughter, Honor Bright, a beau- 
tiful and high-minded girl, who undergoes much indignity 
and unworthy treatment at the hands of Colonel Blount, who 
steps in as heir-at-law, and while giving Honor to understand 
that she has no claim on him, takes her to his own home in 
London, where he and his wife endeavour to use her for their 
own purposes, but without any great amount of success. ‘The 
family group, though small, is unique, for Colonel Blount hasa 
daughter by his first wife, named Bet, who is a large-hearted 
oddity, and Mrs. Blount, or ‘‘ the step”’ as she calls her, has an 
only son by a previous marriage, a dashing young officer named 
Derrick Deverill, who had won Bet’s love in her early youth, 
and cast it aside as a plaything of which he was tired. He 
had seen Honor in her Irish home before the death of her 
guardian, and was fairly captivated by her beauty and sweet- 
ness, While she fully reciprocated his affection. Most women 
in Bet’s position would have hated Honor cordially ; but, being 
thoroughly unselfish, she became her warm friend, did her 
best to shield her from dangers and annoyances, and even aided 
and abetted her occasional interviews with Derrick. ‘These 
complications would have been sufficient for most novel- 
writeis, but Mrs. Power O'Donoghue uses them only as 
a sort of substratum for her story. Colonel Blount 1s 
neither more nor less than a card-sharper, and his elegant 
wife has her own inscrutable methods of assisting him 
to fleece the guests who make a business of eating his 
rvecherché little dinners. and playing for high stakes after- 
wards. He endeavours to utilise Honor in a similar manner, 
though she is unaware of it, and when found out tries to 
force her into a marriage with one of his victims, Sir Tittleum 
Tibbs, a rich and elderly roué, who is willing to condone the 
whole affair if the beautiful Irish girl can be persuaded to 
become his bride. But she firmly refuses, and after some 
stormily cruel scenes with the Colonel, falls opportunely ill, 
and is sent to a fever hospital, where Bet finds and nurses her 
into convalescence. When fully recovered, she goes back 
to Ireland, and takes up her abode with her old nurse and 
foster-sister, earning her living by acting as governess to 
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the children of the local doctor, Mr. Tenterden Jones, while 
the heroic Bet goes to Canada in quest of proofs that Honor 
was really Mr. Bright’s lawful child and heiress, und succeeds 
in her self-imposed mission, trom which, however, she only 
returns to die, after witnessing the happiness of her friend and 
Derrick. ‘The character of Bet may fairly be called a cieation, 
for though her queer ways are exaggerated, she is anoble woman, 
in her thorough abnegation of self and capacity for the best 
and highest kind of love. There is nothing very remarkable 
ubout Major Deverill, and the reader can hardly avoid wonder- 
ing why two such women should have loved him so devotedly. 
Among minor characters, there is a Mr. Jessel, Colonel 
Blount’s Irish agent, who, knowing the secret of Honor’s 
birth, and also loving her, bids fair at the beginning to de- 
velop into one of the villains of the piece, but, having been 
saved by Derrick from an ‘‘ Invincible ’’ bullet, he resigns her 
and becomes one of the most faithful friends of the 
young couple. Mrs. Tenterden Jones is sketched with a 
broad humour almost worthy of Lever or Dickens. ‘The 
most repulsive personage in the book is Lady Kissie, a 
friend and accomplice of the Blounts,.a made-up beauty with 
an insatiable appetite for gambling, and without a single re- 
deeming feature. Inasmuch as no one is all bad, Lady Kissie 
is untrue to nature, and she is drawn with more unmerciful 
severity than even Bet’s father or Derrick’s mother. 

Five Great Painters, by Lady Eastlake. Two vols. 
(Longmans). These essays are reprints of critiques which 
have appeared in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. ‘The 
five great painters are Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
‘Titian, Raphael, and Albert Diirer. And in the essays are in- 
cidentally reviewed the labours of Jean Paul Richter, Heath 
Wilson, A. Gotti, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ‘Thausing, Morelli, 
and others. The mass of new evidence produced by these 
authorities is carefully weighed, and their conclusions ex- 
amined with rare critical acumen. As a summary of the 
important results attained by the more searching and 

questioning spirit of re- 
cent art-criticism, in so 
far as those results are 
confirmed by Lady East- 
lake’s excellent judg- 
ment—and they are so to 
a large extent — these 
essays are very timely and 
valuable. Itis well known 
that the authoress shared 
argely in the researches 
of her late husband, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, her dis- 
cernment is equally keen 
and independent; and 
she is mistress of a style 
at once graceful and ner- 
vous. ; 

Not long ago a fairly 
comprehensive and trust- 
worthy work on the his- 
tory of ancient sculpture, 
either adapted for the 
art-student, the more ad- 
vanced specialist, or the 
general reader, was a de- 
sideratum in our litera- 
ture. Two of these classes 
have; however, been pro- 
vided for lately. And 
now we have to welcome 
a work from the other 
side of the Atlantic which 
meets the requirements, 
more or less, of all three. 
We refer to A History of 
Ancient Sculpture, by Lucy 
M. Mitchell (London: 
Kegan Paul, Treich, and 
Co.). Mrs. Mitchell’s 
book is a vast repository 
of material relating to 
her subject; and we can 
well believe that it re- 
presents ten years of 
assiduous labour. ‘The 
field covered extends to 
‘*the monuments pre- 
served to us from Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and Persia; those 
left by the Phoenicians on many shores; and those found 
in Asia Minor, Greece, on the islands of the gean, and 
in Italy.”” hese monuments are taken to comprise the 
glyptic gem as well as the colossal statue; while vase- 
painting, mosaics, and other sources are resorted to in order 
to throw light on the sculptor’s art. ‘The authoress has informed 
herself very largely of the archeological researches of the 
Germans, the French, and ourselves ; as well as of the records 
left us by Greek and Roman writers. She states that she has 
also studied the original works so far as possible, and, when 
these were inaccessible, the best casts and photographic repro- 
ductions. ‘Ihe very careful and copious *‘ Notes and lefer- 
ences,”’ the list of quotations, the tables of the sculptures in 
the various museums, aud the General Index at the end of the 
volume, enhance its value immensely. Moreover, the text is 
illustrated by 300 wood-engravings, and phototype plates ; 
and by a portfolio of phototypes of thirty-six important 
sculptures. For the rest, our praise must be qualified. 
We cannot be too thankful for the profusion of facts and 
opinions collected to enable us to reconstruct the past; but the 
authoress herself does not revivify it. Her style also sadly 
lacks the retenne, und chastity, so to speak, befitting the theme. 
She is apt to accept vague unfounded theories without critical 
reserve ; and she expresses her exuberant admiration in terms 
that are extravagant and of more than questionable taste. 

Wood-Engraving, a manual of instruction, by W. J. Linton 
(George Bell and Sons). ‘his little volume, by the first wood- 
engraver of his time, will be very useful to the student, not 
only for the practical instruction it contains, but also for the 
brief historical account of the art of wood-engraving. ‘The 
author possesses rare qualifications for his task. <A practical 
wood-engraver of the first order, a man of liberal views and 
cultivated mind, he writes clearly and concisely, and imparts 
his instruction without pedantry or egotism. ‘I'he learner is 
not oppressed with too many dry technicalities; and the 
critical remarks on contemporary art and artists give the work 
a wider interest than usually belongs to books of elementary 


instruction. 


THE LATE DUE 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board has forwarded circular 
communications to the various local bodies of the metropolis 
informing them that in future the board’s hospital at Hamp- 
stead will be known as the North-Western Hospital, that at 
Fulham as the Western, that at Stockwell as the South- 
Western, that at Deptford as the South-Eastern, that at 
Homerton as the Eastern, and that the proposed hospital o% 
Winchmore-hill will be known as the Northern Hospital, 
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